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V 0 L T A I R E. 

I HE life of Voltaire fhould nccef- 

finlv he the hiftory of the pro- 

grefs of the arts as promoted by his 

genixis, of the power which he cxcr- 

cjfed over the opinions of his age, and 

•• ^ 

of the long war which in his youth he ‘ 
declared againft prejudice, and which 
he maintained to the day of his deadi. 
Voi,. I. B When 




2 ;rrfE VOLTAIRE. 

When the infiuenc^tof a philofopJit r 
extends itfelf to the multitude, wlien it 
is fudden and felt at eacli inllant oi liif* 
life, he is indebted for this influence to 
his charailcr, to his mode of obferva- 
tion, and to his conduct, as much as to 
his works. Every circumftance relating 
to fuch a man promotes theftudy of the 
human ^mind with which We cannot 
hope to become acquainted if wedo not 
oWerve its properties as they exift in 
thofc to whom Nature has been protli- 
gal of her riches and her power, and if 
we do not feek in futh minds what they 
poflefs in common with otiiers, and in 
what they are diftingiiifhed. Man is in 
general indebted for his opinions, and 


even 
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even for his paflions, and his charaAcr, 
to thofe by whom he is furrounded j he 
derives them from the laws, the preju¬ 
dices of his country, as the plant re¬ 
ceives nutriment from the foil and the 
elements. When we contemplate the 
vulgar mind, we difeover the power to 
which we are fubjedted by Nature, (or 

habit); but not the fecret of intefhal 

# 

ftrength, nor the laws of the humaA 
underft'anding. 


Francois Marie Arcnet, who by af- 
fiiming the name of s^oltaire has ren¬ 
dered it fo famous, was born at Chatc- 
nay, on the 20th of February, 1694, 
and was baptized at Parisj in ^ church 

B 2 of 
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of St. Andrc-des-Arcs, on the 22d of 
November in the fame year. His cx- 
cefllve weaknefs was the caufc of this 
delay, which, during life, occafioned 
doubts concerning the place and time of 
his birth. Fontcnclle, in like manner, 
was obliged to be privately baptized, 
becaufe his life was defpaircd of, from 
the feeblenefs of his infancy. It is fome- 
what fingiilar that thefe two men, botli 
fo famous in this age, ^v]lofe lives and 
underftandings were each of fuch long 
duration, Ihould mutually be born lan¬ 
guid and feeble. 

The father of M. de Voltaire excr 
cifed the office of treafurer to the cliam- 

ber 
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bcr of accounts ; his mother, Marguerite 
d'Aumarty was of a noble family of 
Poitou. Their Ton has been reproached 
for having taken the nanic of Voltaire : 
that for having followed a cuftom at 
tliar lime generally pr.uftifed by the rich 
citizens and younger fons, wlio, leaving 
tiie family name t<» the heir, alTumed 
tji.'.t of a fief, or perhaps of a country 
houl'e. His birth was queftioned in 
numerous Jiliels. Jlis enemies, among 
men oi' literarure, leemed to fear that 
the f.ifliionable world would too readily 
faciifice its prejudices to the pleafurc 
found in his fociety, and the admiration 
Ids talents infpired, and that a man of 
leraTS fliould be treated with too much 

B equality. 
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equality. Such reproaches did him ho¬ 
nour | malignity does not attack the 
birth of a man of literature, but from 
a fecret confeioulhefs, which it cannot 
ftifle, that it is wholly unable to diminilh 
his pcrlbnal fame. 

The fortune which M. Arouet the 
father enjoyed was doubly advantageous 
to his fan; it procured him the advan¬ 
tage* of education, without which ge- 
never attains thofe heights to which 
it might otherwife arifc. If we examine 
modern hiftory, we ftiall find that all 
men of the firft order, ail thofe whofe 
works have approached perfection, had 
not to repair the defeCts of education. 

Nor 
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Nor was the advantage of being born 
to an independent fortune Icfs ineftima- 
ble. M. de Voltaire never felt the mi- 
fery of being obliged to abandon his 
liberty that he might procure fubfiftence j 
to fubje<ft his genius to labour, which the 
neceffity of living enforced; nor to flat¬ 
ter the prejudices, or the pafTions, of a 
patron. His mind was not enflaved by 
fuch habitual fears, which not only im¬ 
pede invention, but imprefs the charac- 
terof incertitude and fecblenels on every 
effort of the imagination. His youth, 
undiflurbed by the doubts and fears of 
poverty, did not expofe him to the dan¬ 
ger of contrafting that fervilc timidity 
which infpires the weak mind with habi- 

B 4 tual 
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tual dependence i or that acrid, reftlefs, 
and fiifpicious irritability which is an 
infallible confequence to the man of 
genius, when contending between that 
dependence to which he is by neceflity 
fubjecled, and that freedom which the 
fublime thoughts by which he is occu¬ 
pied demand. 

The young Aroiiet was fent to the 
Jefuifts college, where the Tons of the 
firft nobility, except thofe of the Janfe- 
niftf, received their education. The Jan- 
fenifts, who were hated at court, were 
feldom fecn among men who, being at 
that time obliged by cuftom to chufe a 
religion which they did not underftand, 

naturally 
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naturally adopted that which beft could 
promote their temporal intereft. The 
profcflbrs of rhetorick, under whom he 
was placed, were Father Porte and Fa¬ 
ther Jay: the firft, being a man of undcr- 
ftanding, and of a good heart, difeovered 
tlic feeds of a future greatnefs in his 
fcholarj and the latter, ftruck with the 
boldncfs of his opinions and the inde¬ 
pendence of his mind, prcdi( 5 Ved that he 
would become the apoAle of deifm in 
France ; both of which prophecies were ‘ 
verified bv time. 

9 

AVIten he left college, he again found 
the Abbe de Chateauneuf, his god-father 
and the friend of his mothfer, an intimate 


at 
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at home. The Abbe was one of thofc 
men who, having entered into the eccle- 
fiaftic eftate from complaifance, or from 
momentary ambition not native to their 
mind, afterwards facrifice fortune and 
facerdotal dignities to the love of living 
at large, being unable continually to wear 
the malk of hypocrify. 

The Abbe de Chatcauneuf was inti¬ 
mate with Ninon de V Enclos, whom, 
for her probity, her underftanding, and 
her freedom of thought, he long had 
pardoned in defpight of the fomewhat 
notorious adventures of her youth. The 
faihionable world were pleafed that Ihe 
had refufed the invitation of her former 

friend. 
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friend, Madame de Maincenon, who had 
offered to invite her to court, on condi¬ 
tion that fhe would become a devotee. 
The Abbe de Chateauneuf had prcfent- 
cd A'oltaire to Ninon. Though but a 
boy, he already was a poet j already 
began to teize his Janfenift brother by 
his trifling epigrams, and to plcafe him- 
fclf with reciting die MoiTade of Rouf- 
feau. 


Ninon had taken delight in the pupil 
of her friend, and had left him by will 
2000 livrcs (about 8o guineas) to pur- 
chafe books. Thus was he taught, by 
fortunate circumftanccs, even in infancy 
and before his underftanding was form¬ 
ed. 
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ed, to regard ftudy and labours of the 
mind as pleafing and honourable employ¬ 
ments i thus did he learn, by the fociety 
of people fuperior to vulgar opinions, 
that the mind of man is born free, and 
that he has a right to judge whatever he 
can comprehend ; while, by a cowardly 
condefcenfion to prejudice, the common 
coiirfc of education prcfents nothing to 
childhood but the difgraceful marks of 
fervitude. 

Hypocrify and intolerance were pre¬ 
dominant at the court of Louis the 
XIVth. which was much more feri- 

4^ 

oufly occupied in effefting the ruin of 

J anfenifm 
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Janfenifm than in relieving the fuffer- 
ings of the people. The report of his 
incredulity had occafioned Catinat to 
lofc the confidence which was due to his 
virtues and his abilities for war. De 
Vendome was reproached with occa- 
fionally negledting mafs; and the fuc- 
cefs of the heretick Marlborough, and 
the infidel Eugene, was attributed to his 
want of devotion. This jiypocrify had 
dilgufted ihofe whom it could not cor¬ 
rupt ; and, in averfion to tlie aufterlties 
of Verfailles, the moft falhionable focie- 
ties of Paris affefted to carry their liberty 
and the love of pleafure even to licenti- 
oufnefs. 


The 
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The Abbe de Chateaimeuf introduced 
the young Voltaire to thefe focicties, and 
particularly to tl\e company of the Duke 
de Sully, the Marquis de la Fare, the 
Abbe Servien, the Abbe de Chaiilieii, 
and the Abbe Courtin; who were often 
joined by the Piincc de Conti, and the 
grand Prior de Vcndome. 

■M. ArOuet imagined his Ton was 
ruirted, when he was told that he wrote 
poetry and frequented the fociety of 
people of fafliion. Fie wiflied to make 
him a judge, and faw him employed 
oft a'fragWy. This family quarrel end¬ 
ed by fending the young Voltaire to the 

Marquis 
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Marquis de Chateauneuf, the French 
ambalTador in Holland. 

His exile was not of long duration. 
Madame du Noyer, who had fled thi¬ 
ther with her two daughters rather to 
avoid her hufband than from zeal for 
the proteftant religion, was then at the 
Hague, where flie lived by intrigues 

4 

and libels, and proved from her condudl 
that flic did not go thither in fcarch of 
liberty of confcicnce. 

M. dc Voltaire became enamoured 
of one of her daughters; and the mother, 
finding that the only advantage Ihe could 
gain from his attachment was that of 


making 
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piaking it public, carried her complaints 
totheambaflador, who forbade hii young 
dependent to continue his vifits to Made- 
moifelle dii Noyet} and fent him back to 
his family for having difobeyed his orders. 

Madame du Noycr failed not to print 
this ftory with the Letters of the young 
Arouct to her daughter, hoping that this 
already well known name would promote 
the fale ofher book; and vaunted of her 
maternal feverity and delicacy in the 
very libel in which Ihe proclaimed her 
daug!iter*s diflio^iir. 

The fine feelings of the author of 
Zaire andTancrede arc not difcoverable 
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in thefe letters. The lenfations of im- 
paflioned youth are ftrong, but their 
gradations it is unable to diftinguilh; it 
neither can fele6t thofe ftrong and rapid 
traits which charadterife paflion, nor find 
terms which paint its feelings to the 
imagination, and infufe them into the 
foul of the reader; while devoured by 
love, the mod fmcere and the moft 
ardent, it is apparently dully cold, or 
extravagant. The talent of painting 
the paflions for the theatre appears to 

I 

be one of the laft which difeovers Itfelf' 
in poets. Racine had given no tokens 
of it either in hes Frires Ememisy or in 
jilexandre\ and Brutus preceded Zaire. 
Nor only, muft the paflions have been 
VoL. 1 . C felt 
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felt before they can be deferibed, but 
their emotions and efiefts im>ft have 
been remarked when they have ccafcd to 
lord it over the inind, and when they 
exift only in the recollection. The hcait 
is Aifficient to make us fcnfiblc of their 
cxiftence; but, to exprefs tlicin with 
energy and trtirh, the foul mufl have 
lojig been under their influence, and ex¬ 
perience mufl: have been improved by 
reflection. 

The youth, when returned to Paris, 
foon forgot his love; but he did not 
forget to ufej^cry effort tlat he might 
wreft a young and eftimablc woman, 
who was natively virtuous, from a cor¬ 
rupt 
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rupt and intriguing mother. He em¬ 
ployed the zeal of Profclytifm *. He 
was aided by feveral bifhops, and even 
jefuits. The project failed, but Voltaire 
had afterward the good fortune to be of 
fervice to Mademoifelle du Noyer, when 
flu* had married the Baron de Vintcrfeid. 

His father, however, finding him per- 
fifl: in writing poetry, and living'at large, 
forbade him his houle. The moft fub- 
miflivc letters made no impreffion on 
him; the fon even alked pcrmiffion to 
go to America, provided that before his 

* II empkya le xile du Projeliti/iuf ; the meaning, 

1 imagine, is, that he made her a convert from 
thcprotelUnt to the cathdUck faith. 

C 1 
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departure he might but be permitted to 
kneel at his feet; but there was no 
choice, he mult determine not to depart 
for America, but to bind himlelf to an 
attorney. He did not here remain long; 
M. dc Caumartin, the friend of M. 
Arouet, pitied the fate of his fon, and 
rcquelted pcrmilTion to take him to St. 
Angc; where, removed from thofe fo- 
cieties which alarmed paternal alfei^on, 
he might reflect on, and make choice of 
a profeflion. Here he met with Cau¬ 
martin, the elder, a refpeftable old man, 
who was paflionately fond of Henry the 
IVth, and Sully, at tliat time too much 
forgotten by the nation. Caumartin had 
been intimate with the bell informed 


men 
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men of the reign of Louis the XIVth 
and was acquainted with the moft fecrct 
anecdotes, fuch as they really happened, 
Thcfc he took a plcafurc to recount, 
and Voltaire returned from St, Ange, 
occupied by the project of writing an 
epic poem, of which Henry the IVth 
fliould be the hero, and ardently de- 
hrous of ftudying the Hiftory of France. 
To this journey are we indebted for the 
Henriade, and the age of Louis XIV. 

The death of this monarch was re¬ 
cent ; the people, of whom he long had 
been the idol, the very people who had 
pardoned his profufion, his wars, and 
his dcljjotifm, and had applauded his 

C 3 pcrfccution 
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perfeciition of the proteftants, infulted 
his memory by teftifying indecent joy. 
A bull, obtained from Rome againft a 
book of devotion, had cccafioned the 
Parifians to forget that glory of which 
they fo long had been enamoured. 
Satires on the memory of Louis the 
Great were as numerous as eulogies had 
been during his life. Voltaire being 
accufed of having written one of thefe 
fatircs, was fent to the baftilc. The 
poem ended with the following line: 

y^al vu CCS nutux, ct je n'ai pas vln^t ans 

Voltaire w'as then upwards of two and 
twenty, and the police took this confor- 

* Thefe evils have I feen, yet have not reach¬ 
ed my twentieth year. 

mity 
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niity of age to be proof fufficient tQ de¬ 
prive him of his liberty. 

It was in the baftiie that the young 
poet fketched his poem of the League, 
corredlcd his tragedy of Oedipus, which 
he had begun long before, and wrote 
fome merry verfes on the misfortune of 
being tluTc a priioner. The regent 
Duke of Orleans, being informed of 
his innocence, reftored him to freedom, 
and granted him a recompenfe. 

“ I thank your royal highnefs," faid 
Voltaire, “ for having provided me with 
food i but I hope you will nor, hereafter, 
trouble yourfelf concerning my lodging.*' 

C 4 The 
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The tragedy of Oedipus was perform¬ 
ed in 1718. The author had hitherto 
been known only by his fugitive pieces, 
by fome cpiftles which breathed the fpirit 
of Chaulicu, but written more correctly, 
and by an ode which had vainly con¬ 
tended for the prize beftowed by the 
French academy j to this a ridiculous 
piece written by the Abbe du Jarri had 
been preferred. The theme propofed by 
the academy was the decoration of the 
altar of Notre Damej for Louis die 
XIVth, after having reigned feventy 
years, recoUefted it was time to perform 
the promife of Louis the Xlllth. Thus 
was the fubjeft of the firftferious poem, 
written by Voltaire, devotion. PolTcffcd 

of 
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of native and unerring tafte, he would 
not mingle the paflion of love with a 
tale fo horrid as that of Oedipus; and 
had been daring enough to prefent his 
piece to the theatre without having paid 
this tribute to cuftom. But it was re- 
iefted. The aflembled comedians took 
it amifs that the author fliould dare to 
difpute their judgment. “ The young 
man well deferves/* faid Dufrelhe, *‘as a 
punilhment for his pride, that his tragedy 
fliould be played with the long vile feene 
which he has tranflated from Sophocles.** 

Voltaire was obliged to cede, and to 
infert a whole epifode of love. The 
piece was applauded, though in defpight 

of 
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of the cpifode; and the long vile fccne 
from Sophocles infured its fucccfs. La 
Motte, who was at that time the firft 
among men of letters, faid in his appro¬ 
bation that this tragedy gave promife of 
a worthy fuccellbr to Corneille and 
Racine i and the homage thus rendered 
by a liv'd, whofe fame was eftablilhed, 
and who had rcafon to fear he might fee 
himfelf furpafled, muft for ever do ho¬ 
nour to the charai 5 ler of La Motte. 

But Voltaire, proclaimed a nun of 
genius and a philofopher to a croud of 
ioi^rior authors and fanaticks of all ietfts, 
even then gained a combination of ene¬ 
mies, whom the riCng generations of 

fixty 
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fixty years have continued to fupply, and 
who often have molefted his long and 
glorious career. The following cele¬ 
brated lines— 

Ncs Pn'ircs nc font pns cc qtCun vain peupU 
penfe \ 

PioUc Cridulitc fmt tonic /cur Science*, 

were the firft fignal of a war, which not 
even the death of Voltaire could extin- 
guilli. 

At one of the reprefentations of 
Oedipus, Voltaire appeared on the ftage, 
bearing up tlic train of the high prieft. 
The Marchionefs dc Villars afneJ who 

* Our prielb arc not what the foolifh people 
fuppofe; their whole knowledge is derived from 
Our credulity. 


was 
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was that young man who wifhed the 
piece might be condemned} Ihe was 
told it was the author. This thoughtlefs 
aft, which Ipoke a man fo fuperior to 
the trifling anxieties of fclf-love, made 
the marchionefs deflrous of his acquaint^ 
ance. Voltaire, being admitted her 
vifitor, conceived a paflion for her, the 
firft, and the moll ferious he ever felt. 
He was unfucccfsful; and was for a con- 
fidcrablc time diverted from ftudy, which 
had already become ncccflary to his cx- 
iftence. He never, afterwards, men¬ 
tioned this fubjeft but with a fenfation 
of regret, and almoll of remorfe. 


Having 
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Having freed himfelf from his paf- 
fion, he continued the Henriadc; and 
wrote the tragedy of Artemire. An 
aftrefs, whom he had formed, and who 
was at once his millrefs and his pupil, 
played tlie principal charafter. The 
public, who had done juftice to Oedipus, 
was (to fay the leaft) fevere to Arte- 
mire. This is a common confequence 
of fuccefs i nor is fccret averfion for ac¬ 
knowledged fuperiority the only caufe, 
though this averfion has the art to profit 
by a natural feeling which renders us 
more difficult to be pleafed in propor¬ 
tion as we have more to hope. 


This 
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This tragedy was of no other value to 
Voltaire than that of obtaining permif- 
Jion for him to letiim to Paris, wliencc 
he had 'been baniflied by his intimacy 
with the enemies of the regent, and 
among others with the Duke de Riche¬ 
lieu and the famous Baron de Goitz. 
Thus did this ambitious man, whofe 
vaft projefts included all Europe, and 
threatened to overturn its governments, 
clutfe a young poet for his friend and 
almofl: for his confident. Men of genius 
feck for, and at onc?e know each other; 
they have a common language, which 
they alone can Ipeak and imderftand. 


In 
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In 1722, Vokasre aocoir^iiicd Ma¬ 
dame de Rypelmcndc into Holland. 
He was defiroiis, st BnJffcls, lof being 
acquainted with Rounbaii, whofc mis¬ 
fortunes he pitied, and whofc poetic 
talent he efteemcd. The Jove of his 
art was too powcrfid for that juft c^- 
tempt which he oughtto have conceived 
for the character of KouCeau. \'^oh:aiTe 
confulted him on his Poem on the 
League ; and read his JTpiftle to Urania 
to him, written for Madame dc llii- 
pelmonde. This poem was the 'firft 
monument of his freedom ‘of rhiriking, 
and of his talent of treating on morel 
and meraphyfical fubjefts in verfe, and 
of rendering them popular. 


UoufiTeau, 
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Roufleau, on his part, read an Ode 
addreffed to Pofterity, which Voltaire, 
as it is pretended, then told him would 
never arrive at the place to which it 
was addreffed. He likewife read the 
Judgment of Pluto, which was as quickl7 
ft^gotten as the ode. The two poets 
parted irreconcilcable foes. Rouffcau 
violently attacked Voltaire, who conti¬ 
nued patiently to fuffer during fifteen 
years. It is allonifhing to think that 
the author of fo many licentious epi¬ 
grams, in which the clergy were continu¬ 
ally made the fubjeft of ridicule and 
opprobium, Ihould ferioufly aflign the 
thoughtlefs behaviour of Voltaire during 
mafs and his Epiftle to Urania as the caufe 

of 
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of his hatred. But Roufleauhad affumed 
the mafk of devotion, which was then an 
honourable afylum for fuch as had fuf- 
fcred in the world*s opinion : a fafe and 
commodious afylum which philofophy, 
among the other evils of which it is ac- 
cufed, has unfortunately, for hypocrites, 
eternally clofcd. 

In 1724, Voltaire prefented the world 
withMariamne, which was but Artcmire 
under new names, but with a lels com¬ 
plicated and lefs romantic fable. It was 
written in the very flyle of Racine, and 
was forty times performed. In his pre¬ 
face, the author oppofed the opinion of 
La Mottc who, poflefled of much un- 

VoL. I» F) derftanding 
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derftanding and reafon, but little fenlible 
of the charms of harmony, difcovered 
no other merit in verfification than that 
of difficulties overcome j nor any thing 
more than a formal cullom, in poetry, 
invented to eafe the memory, and to 
which habit alone had attributed charms. 
In his letters, printed at the end of 
Oedipus, he had before combatted} the 
opinions of the fame poet, who regard¬ 
ed the obfervance of the three Unities 
as another prejudice. 

We ought to think ourfelves obliged 
to thofe who, like La Motte, dare to 
oppofe common and received opinions. 
In order to defend ancient rules, they 

miift 
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miift necelTarily be examined; and if 
received opinions, on examination, be 
found true, we enjoy the advantage of 
believing that from rcafon to which we 
had previoiifly given our affcnt from ha¬ 
bit; if falfe, the world is then freed 
from an error. 

It-is no uncommon thing, howevei, 
for men to be angry at thofe who oblige 
them to ferutinize what had been ad¬ 
mitted upon truft. The minds, which, 
like that of Montaigne, quietly (lumber 
on the pillow of fcepticifm, arc not 
common ; and ftill Icls common are 
thofe who are tormented by the defirc of 
difeovering truth. The vulgar love to 

T> c believe 
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believe without proof j and to cherilh 
their fecuriry in blind faith, as a thing 
ncceffary to their eafe and fafety. 

About tlie fame time, the Henriade 
appeared under the name of the League: 
an imperfeft copy, ftole from the au¬ 
thor, was clandeftinely printed, in which 
there were not only parts omitted, but 
fome vacancies were fupplied. 

Thus France was at length pofiefled 
of an Epic Poem. It muft be regret¬ 
ted, no doubt, that Voltaire, the fables 
of whofe tragedies are fo full of adtion, 
who has made the pafiions fpeak a lan¬ 
guage fo natural and fo true, and who 

could 
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could paint them fo efFcftually as well 
by analizing their fentiments as by their 
fiidden ebullitions, fhould not have dif- 
playcd in the Henriade thofe talents 
which never before were combined in 
the fame man to fo great a degree. Yet, 
a fubjedl fo well known and fo recent 
gave but little room for the imagination 
of the poet. The gloomy and perfe- 
cutiiig Ipirit of fanaticifm, excrcifing it- 
felf on fubalcern charadters, could excite 
little more than horror. The chiefs of 
the league were animated by an ambi¬ 
tion which hypocrify debafed. The 
hero of the poem, gallant, brave, and 
humane, but continually fubjedt to mis¬ 
fortune which alighted on him alone, 

D 3 could 
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could intereft only by his courage and 
his clemency. Nor was it poffible that 
the unnatural convcrfion of Henry the 
IVth Ihould form an heroic cata- 
ftrophe. 

But though the Henriade in pathos, 
variety, and aftion, be inferior to thofe 
epic poems which were then in poflef- 
fion of univerfal admiration, yet by how 
many new beauties was this inferiority 
compenfated? Never was philofophy, 
fo profound and fo true, embelliflied by 

verfes more fublime or more affccling. 
What other poem prefents to us cha- 
rafters drawn with greater ftrength and 
dignity, and without offence to hiftori- 

cal 
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cal fait ? What other contains morality 
more pure, humanity more enlightened, 
or is more free from the errors of preju¬ 
dice and vulgar palTion ? Whether the 
poet caufes liis charaflers to aft orlpeak, 
whether he paints the crimes of fanati- 
cifm, or the charms and the dangers of 
Jove, whether he tranfports his hearer to 
the field of battle, or into tliat heaven 
which he himfelf created, h’c is every 
where a pliilofopher, and is every where 
deeply intent on promoting the true in- 
terefts of the human race. In the very 
palace of fiftion, we behold truth fub- 
limeiy rife, and always painted in the 
inoft fplcndid and purcft colours. 

D 4 
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Of all epic poems, the Henriade alone 
has a moral purport; not that it can be 
faid to be the devellopement of one fin- 
gle truth, which is a pedantic idea and 
to which a poet cannot fubjedt himfelf, 
but becaufe it breathes throughout a 
deteftation of war and fanaticifm, and 
a fpirit of toleration and humanity. 
Each poem neceflarily wears the com¬ 
plexion of the age in which it took 
birth; and the birth of the Henriade 
was in the age of reafon. Hence, the 
greater the progrefs of reafon among 

mankind the greater will be their ad- 

* 

miration of this poem. 


The 
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The Henriade may be compared to 
the ^neid; both bear the ftamp of ge¬ 
nius in whatever depended on the poet, 
and the defects of both are in the choice 
of the fubjedt, which was mutually dic¬ 
tated by a national fpirit. Virgil, how¬ 
ever, intended only to flatter Roman 
pride; but Voltaire had the more noble 
motive of preferving the French from 
fanaticifm, by a recapimlation of the 
crimes into which their anceftors had 
been hurried. 

The Henriade, Oedipus, and Ma- 
riamne had placed Voltaire much above 
his cotemporaries; and feemed to fecure 
a life of fame, when his repofe was 

troubled 
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troubled by a fatal accident. He had 
returned a fatirical anfwer to fome con¬ 
temptuous words which had been fpoken 
by a courtier, who revenged himfelf by 
caufing Voltaire to be infulted by his 
fervants without endangering his per- 
fonal fafety. The outrage was com¬ 
mitted at the gate of the Hotel dc Sully, 
where he had dined; nor did the Duke 
de Sully deign to Ihew any refentment; 
being, no doubt, perfuaded that the 
defeendants of the Franks had preferved 
the right of life and death over the 
Gauls. Jultice remained mute; the 
parliament of Paris, which had caufed 
far IcA mifdemeanours to be puniflied 
#hcn committed againft one of its own 

fubalterns. 
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Ribaltcms, imagined nothing was due to 
an undignified citizen, although the 
greatcft man of literature the nation pof- 
fefled, and kept filence. 

Voltaire was defirous of taking thoft 
means to revenge offended honour which 
the manners of modern nations have au- 
rhorifed, but which their laws have pro- 
feribed. The Baftile, and, at the end 
of fix montlis, an order to quit Paris 
were the punilhment of his firft ftep. 
The Cardinal dcFleury had not fo much 
policy as even to denote the flighteft 
mark of diffatisfaftion againft the ag- 
greflbr. Thus when men arc unpro- 
tefted by the laws they are punilhed by 

arbitrary 
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arbitrary power for feeking that re¬ 
venge, which the want of proteftion 
renders legal, and which is prefcribed as 
Dcceflary to the principles of honour. 
We venture to believe that the rights of 
man will be more refpedted in our times, 
that the laws will not remain impotent 
fi-om any ridiculous prejudice of birth, 
and that when any quarrel (hall hap]x?n 
between two citizens no minifter will 
deprive him who received the firft of¬ 
fence of his freedom. 

Voltaire made a fecret journey to 
Paris, but to no e(Fe(ft. He there met 
with more than one adverfary, who 
dilpofed at pleafure of judicial power 

and 
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and minifterial authority, and who could 
faftly efFeft his ruin. He buried him- 
felfin retirement, and difdained longer 
to feek revenge j or, rather, revenged 
himfelf by overwhelming his enemy 
with the weight of his increafing fame, 
and forcing him to hear the name which 
he wiihed to degrade incelTantly repeat¬ 
ed with acclamation throughout all 
P'.urope. 

England was his place of refuge. 
Newton was no more; but his fpirit was 
infufed into his countrymen, whom he 
had taught to truft to experiment, and 
calculation only in tlie ftudy of nature. 
Locke, whole death was likewile recent, 

had 
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had been the firft to give the theory of 
the human underftanding founded on 
experience, and to fhew the path wliich 
may fafely be followed in mctaphyfical 
purfuits. The philofophy of Shaftelbury, 
commented on by Bolingbroke, and em- 
bellilhed by the verfication of Pope, had 
given birth in England to that dcifm 
which announced morality, founded on 
motives fuch as might grear 

minds witliout offence to reafon. 

In France, mean time, the men of 
moft underftanding were labouring to 
fubftitute in our fchools the hypothefis 
of Des Cartes, for the abfurdities of feho- 
Jaftick philolbphy. Any thcfis, in wluch 

either 
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cither the fyftcm of Copernicus or that 
of the Vortices was maintained, was a 
victory over prejudice. Innate ideas, 
in the eyes of the devout, were become 
almoft an article of faith; though they 
hatl at firfl been fuppofed hcrcticaL 
IVlalebranche, whom men imagined they 
imdcrftood, was the philofopher in fa- 
Ihion. He was fuppofed a free-thinker, 
who allowed himfelf to regard the ex¬ 
igence of the five propofitions, in the 
unintelligible Book of janfenius, as a 
thing in which the happinefs of the hu¬ 
man race was not concerned, or who 
liad tlie temerity to read Bayle without 
the permiflion of a doftor in divinity. 
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This contraft could not but excite the 
enthufiafm of a man, who, like Voltaire, 
had from his infancy fliaken off preju¬ 
dice. Tlie example of England diewcd 
him that truth was not formed to remain 
in fecret among a few philofophcrs, and 
men of the world, the pupils of thefe 
philofcphers ; who laughed with them at 
thofe errors of which tJie people arc the 
viftims, but became themfcivcs the 
defenders of error, when their office or 
their rank made it their intcreft, fuppofed 
or real, and were ready to proferibe or 
even to perfecute their preceptors iliould 
they venture to fpeak what they them- 
felves privately believed. 


From 
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From this moment, Voltaire felt him- 
fclf called to be the deftroyer of preju¬ 
dice of every kind, of which his coun¬ 
try was the Have. He felt the pofTibility 
of fuccceding by a happy mixture of 
boJdnefs and pliability, by knowing when 
to recede and when to advance, by arr- 
fiiily and alternately employing realbn, 

ridicule, the charms of poetry, and thea¬ 
trical effect, and by fimplifying truth 
ff) as to render it popular, amiable, and 
falhionable, witliout offence to frivolity. 
This good projeft, of rendering himfclf, 
by the force of his own genius, the bene¬ 
factor of a whole nation, whence he 
meant to banifli error, fired the mind of 
Voltaire, and infpired him with forti- 

VoL. I. F Hide. 
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tude. He Twore to this to confecrate 
his life; and he kept his vow. 

The tragedy of Brutus was the firfi: 
fruits of his journey to England. 

The French theatre had not, fince 
Cinna, breathed the haughty accents of 
freedom and they had, there, been 
fmothered by thofe of revenge. In Bru¬ 
tus, the ftrength of Corneille was dif- 
covered with additional pomp and 
Iplcndor, combined with that fimplicity 
which Corneille wanted, and the uni¬ 
form elegance of Racine. Never were 
the rights of an opprefled people dil- 

played 
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played with greater power, eloquence, 
and even precifion, than in the iecond 
fcenc of Brutus. The fifth a<5l is equally 
remarkable for its pathos. The poet 
has been reproached for having made 
love a part of a fubjeft fo awful and 
terrible, and particularly love, which is 
deficient in intereft ; but, had the motive 
of Titus been any other than love, he 
would have been debafed, the feverity 
of Brutus would not then have rent the 
hearts of the fpeftators; arnl, had love 
been rendered too pathetic, it would 
have been to be feared that love would 
have deftroyed the caufc of liberty. It 
was after this piece had been a^ted that 
h'ontenellc told Voltaire " He did not 

It ^ think 
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think his genius proper for tragedy, and 
that his ftyle was too bold, pompous, and 
fplendid.”—“ If fo,'‘ replied Voltaire, 
” I will go and read your paftorals.** 

He fuppofed, at this time, he might 
afpire to a place in the French academy; 
and he might well have been thought 
modeft to have waited fo long. But he 
had not fo much as tlie honour of divid¬ 
ing the votes of the academicians. The 
fat De Bofe pronounced in a diftatorial 
tone, that Voltaire fhould never be one 
of their dignified members. 


This De Bofe, whofe name is now- 
forgotten, was one of thefc men, who, 

I with 
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with little mind, and not too much 
knowledge, obtain admiflion among 
men of rank and power, and fucceed 
precifely becaufe they neither have the 
wit to infpirc fear, nor to humble the 
lelf-Iove of thofe who leek, tlie reputa¬ 
tion of patronifing men of letters. De 
Bofl- was become a perfon of import¬ 
ance. He exerciled the office of in- 
fpeclor of new publications j. which is 
an iifurpation on the part of the magi- 
flratc, over men of letters, to whom the 
avidity of the rich and the powerful 
Jiave left no employments but thofe 
wfiofc execution requires the exertion 
of knowledge and talents. 



After 
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After Brutus, Voltaire wrote the death 
<>f Csefar j a fubjeft which had prc- 
vioufly been chofen by Shakfperc, 
feme feenes of whom he imitated and 
embeWiihed. The tragedy was not 
played till feveral years had elapfed, 
and then in a college} he durft not rifk 
a piece on the ftage, deftitute of love 
and of women, and which was likewife 
a tragedy in three afts : for it is not 
' the moft trifling innovations which ex¬ 
cite the leaft clamour among the 
enemies of novelty j little things ne- 
ceflarily imprcis themfelves on little 
minds. Still, however, a bold, noble, 
and figurative, yet natural, ftyle, fenti- 
meiits worthy of the conqueror of the 

freeft 
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freeft people on earth, and that fierce 
and grandeur of character, and deep 
thought which pervade the language of 
thefe laft Romans, could not but be 
frit by Ipe^tators capable of difeovering 
fuch merit, and men whoie hearts and 
minds were related to thefe great per- 
fonages, as well as by thofe who might 
iove hiftory, and fuch young minds as 
in the courfe of education .had lately 
been occupied by limilar obje<fts. 

Hiftorical tragedies, fuch as Cinna, 
the death of Pompey, Brutus, Rome 
Preferved, and die Triumvirate, of Vol¬ 
taire, cannot be equally interefting with 
the Cid, Iphigcne, Zaire, or Merope- 

£ 4 The 
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The mild and tender pafTions cannot 
difplay themfelves in conformity with 
hiftorical faft; incidents cannot be fo 
ielc£ted and difpofed as to produce thea¬ 
trical efFcdt with equal I'licccfs j the 
poet has not the fame power over the 
charadters; the general intercfl, which 
is that of a people, or of a (late rather 
than of an individual, is rendered Icfs 
forcible, becaiifc it is dependent on fen- 
timents lefs energetic. 

But, far from ftigmatifing this fpccics 
of writing, as the coldeft and moft un¬ 
favourable to dramatic genius, it ought 
to be encouraged; bccaufe it opens a 
vaft field for the poet, in which he may 

unfold 
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unfold all the fublime truths of politics} 
becaufe it difplays grand hiftorieal pic¬ 
tures} and bccaufe, by thefe means, tlic 
foul may moft cfFcftually be formed 
and elevated. We, doubtlefs, ought to 
place thefe among the firft of poems 
which, like Mahomet andAlzire, are at 
once extenfive, and abounding with 
pathos and terror. But thefe are un¬ 
common fubjcifls, and require the exer¬ 
tion of talents, which no poet but Vol¬ 
taire has hitherto poflcffed. 

The Death of Csfar was not allowed 
to be printed: the republican fentiments 
it contained were attributed as crimes to 
the author. This was a ridiculous impu¬ 
tation } 
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ati6ft3 «Ach thm&a fpoke his own 
lan^age; and Bmtus was not more the 
hero chan Csefar i the poet, treating an 
hiftoriCal fubjeft, drew his portraits after 
hiftory, with llrift impartiality. But, 
under the government of the Cardinal 
dc Fleury, which was at once tyrannical 
and pulillanimous, the language of Ha very 
alone could appear to be innocent. 

Who could, at prefent, fuppofe that 
the eulogy on the death of Mademoifelle 
le Couvreur could have been made a 
fobjeft of icrious pcrfecution, and have 
obliged Voltaire to quit the metropolis, 
•where he k-new that abfence would for¬ 
tunately 
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tunately caul6 all things to be forgotten^ 
and even the frenzy of perfecution ? 

The theatre is truly a ufeful inftitu- 
tion, at which even indolent and frivo¬ 
lous youth preferve Ibmething of the 
habit of feeling and of thinking, while 
moral ideas are not totally loft to their 
minds, and the pleafures of the imagina¬ 
tion are ftill felt to exift. The.fenfations 
which the reprefentation of a tragedy 
excite purify the foul, and raife it from 
that apathy and egotifm which are the 
maladies to which the diflipated are, in 
the nature of things, condemned. Such 
exhibitions form a kind of conne<ftion 
between the two clafles of men who do. 


and 
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could not pardon him for having pro- 
claimed their unworthy cowardice. 

Voltaire felt that fome great theatii- 
cal fuccefs could alone fecurc him the 
hearts of the public, and Ihield him from 
the attacks of fanaticifm. In a country 
in which no popular power exifts, each 
clafs has fome point at which to 
raiUy and forms itfelf into a Ipecics of 
power. A dramatic author is under the 
proteftion of thofe focieties who relbrt 
to the tlieatre for amufcment. The 
public, by applauding allnfioiis, flatter 
or offend the vanity of men in office, 
difcouiage *or rc-animate their oppo¬ 
nents, and cannot forthisreaibn be openly 

defied 
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defied. Voltaire, therefore, prefented 
his Euriphile, which did not cfFefb his 
purpofe i but, far from being difcou- 
raged by want of fuccefs, and delighted 
with the fubjeft of Zaire, he finifticd 
that tragedy in eighteen days, and it made 
its appearance on the ftage four months 
after Euriphile. 

Its fuccefs furpafled his hope's. This 
was the firft piece in which, forlaking 
the traft of Corneille and Racine, he 
difeovered art, ftyle, and talents entirely 
his own. Never did love more true or 
more impaflloned draw tears more 
fweet; never did poet before fo depift 
the fury of jealoufy in a mind fo fimple, 

I fo 
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fo affeftionate, and fo gencrouR. Wc 
love Orofmanes at the very monicnt he 
makes us Ihu^der. He facrifices Zaire, 
the affe^ling, the level)*, the virtuous 
Zaire, yet wc cannot hate liim. And 
even, wxre it poflTiblc to forget Orof¬ 
manes and Zaire, how awful is irreligion 
in the perfon of tlic aged lAifignan ? 
How noble is the fpirit of finaricifm, 
which the reproaches of Kareftam 
breathe ? With what art has the poet 
painted the Chriftians whofe interference 
difturb fo fweet a union, a feeling and 
pious woman who has facrificed her life 
and her love to her God, while the man 
w’ho believes not in Chriftianity weeps 
for Zaire, whofe mind is diftrafted by 
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filial affcftion, and who is the willing 
victim of a fuperftitious prejudice 
which forbids her to love a man of a 
different fcft. This is the mafter-piccc 
of arc. Whoever does not believe in 
the Old Teftament, difcovers in Atha- 
lia nothing but the fchool of bigotry, 
falfehood, and murder; but to all 

fc6ts, and in all countries, Zaire is the 

# 

tragedy of the feeling and the innocent 
heart. 

■ This tragedy was followed by that 
of Adelaide de Guefelin, which had 
likewife love for its fubjeft, and in 
which, as in Zaire, French heroes and 
French hiftory were recited in beauti- 
VoL. I. F ful 
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ful poetry, fo 2s to increafe the inter- 
eft. But it was the patrioiifm of a ci¬ 
tizen who delighted in the recolledion 
of refpefted names and great events, 
and not the pafyiofifm of the aniUcham- 
her which has fince been fo applauded 
on the French theatre. 

% 

Adelaide failed of fucceft. A wit, 
when Mariamnc was afting, prevented 
it ■ being heard to the end by calling 
from the pit, The queen drinks* Ano¬ 
ther occafioned Adelaide to be con¬ 
demned by anfwcring Cwjfy couji*, to 
the noble and. affbfting queftion of 
Vcndome, .£x tu content Couei-f.^ 

* So» fo. f Art thou fftUiicd, Couci ? 

This 
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This fame piece was again afted un¬ 
der the title of the Duke de Foix, after 
having been corredcd, not in conform¬ 
ity to the judgment of the author but 
of his critics, and was more fuccefsful. 
But when, long after, the philofopher's 
three blows of the hammer had un¬ 
knowingly taught the audience not to 
hifs when the canon was fired* in Ade¬ 
laide, at a time when the play was again 
a<fted in defpight of Voltaire, who had 
lefs recolledlion of the beauties of his 
piece than of the wounds which criti- 


* The text is, Lorfque Us trws coups dt martcau du 
pbilofcpbctfans U/avoir^ turtnt ttpfris qu'on nefi^erait 
plus U coup de camon d^^dehudtt bfr. The tranilatOT 
imagines there is an allurton here to ibxne (perhaps 
well known) paiTage or incident, of which he thinks 
it his duty ingenuoufly to confefs his ignorance. 

F 2 cifm 
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cifm had infliAed, it met with the mod 
unbounded applaufe. The character of 
Vendome, as amorous as that of Orof- 
manes, was then felt in all its force. 
The one, jealous in confequence of an 
imperious temper, the other, from an 
excefs of love; the firft, tyrannical 
from native impetuofity and pride, 
and the fecond, from the unfoitunatc 
habits attending on defpotic power. 
Tender and difinrerefled in his affec¬ 
tion, Orofniancs renders himfelf guilty 
during that momentary frenzy into 
which he is hurried by excufable error, 
and pimilhes byfacrifmg himfelf. Ven¬ 
dome, more perfoiial and rather the 
/lave of his paffion than of his iniftrcfs, 

protcids 
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protects his crime with-a more tranquil 
i'liry, bur expiates it by his remorfe and 
the facrifice of his love. The one ex¬ 
hibits thofc exceTes and fuffer'ings into 
'which the violence of defpair plunges 
the generous foul; and the other, the 
power of repentant virtue over the 
ftrong mind, which had previoully 
abandoned itfclf to paflion, 

It is faid that thefuccefs of Adelaide 

was injured by the Temple of Tafte, in 

which charming work Voltaire had 

paffed feiitence on the writers of the 

paft age, and even on fome of his c6- 

% 

temporaries. Time has confirmed all 
his decifions, which each then appeared 

F 3 lacri- 
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' facrilegious. In obferving fuch literary 
intolerance, the neceflity, under which 
every writer labours who wi/hes to live 
in peace, of refpedting opinions already 
formed of the merit of an orator or a 
poet, and the fury with which the pub¬ 
lic purfues thofe who dare even on the 
moft indifferent fubjefls to think dif¬ 
ferently from themfelves* we fliould be 
tempted to imagine that man is intole¬ 
rant by Nature. Wit, reafon, and 
genius cannot always guard us againff 
this misfortune. There are few men 
who have not fome fecrec idols, the 
worlhip of which they cannot calmly 
fee deftroyed, 


Pride 
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Prick and envy is frequently the 
-origin of this fenfation. The writer 
whOjCriticifing thofc whom we admire, 
affumes an air of fijperiority over them 
and confequently over ourfelves, we 
regard as one that affects an offenfivc 
pre-eminence. We fear, while pulling 
down the flatuc of the man who is no 
more, he means to fubflitute tliai of a 
living favourite, wliofe fame faih not 
to afflid mediocriiy. But when ftrong 
minds yield to this kind of inrolerance”, 
this temporary and exciifable wcaknefs, 
the ofl'spring of indolence and habit, 
they foon again cede to the force of 
tnuh, and are neither guilty of injiU- 
lice nor perfecution. 

F 4 
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Voltaire had, in his retirement, con¬ 
ceived the happy plan of bringing his 
nation acquainted with the philofophy, 
the literature, the opinions, and the 
fe^s of England j to cffeA which, he 
wrote his Letters on the Englifli Na¬ 
tion. Newton whofe philofopliic opi¬ 
nions, whofc fyftem of the earth, and 
whofe optical experiments were fcarce- 
ly known in France; Locke whofe 
ElTay on the Human Underftanding; 
tranflated into French, had only been 
j-ead by a few philofophers ; Bacon the 
extent of whofe fame «is that he had 
been lord chancelor; Shakfpere whofe 
geiiius and grofs errors form a phoeno- 
jnenon in the hiftory of literature f 

Congreve, 
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Congreve, Wiclierly, Addifon, and 
Pope whofe names were almoft unknown 
even by our men of letters; the bigots 
ted Quakers who, without being per- 
fecutors, were fanaticks in their devo¬ 
tion, yet the moft rational of Chrifti- 
ans in their creed and in their morals, 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world, for 
having carried two virtues to excefs; 
the love of peace and the love of equal¬ 
ity ; the other fects by which England 
was divided ; the influence which a 
general Ipirit of freedom had there 
obtained over literature, philofophy, 
arts, opinions, and manners; and the 
pradice of inoculation whicji had been 
examined without prejudice and met 

with 
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with few impediments, notwithftanding 
the Angularity and the innovation of 
the pradice ; fuch were the principal 
fubjefls of his work. 

Fontenclle was the firft who made 
reafon and philofophy fpeak an agree¬ 
able and inviting language: he had 
the art to mingle reflexions, fagc, de¬ 
licate, and frequently profound, with 
the fciences. In the Letters of Vol¬ 
taire we difcovcr the merit of Fonte- 
nelle, with more tafte, fimplicity, bold- 
^efs, and gaiety. No rooted attach¬ 
ment to the errors of Des Cartes inter¬ 
fered, to fpread a fhade over, and to 
disfigure, truth. He poflcfTed the lo- 
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gic and pleafantry of the Lettres Pro~ 
vinciales'‘^i but exercifed them on great¬ 
er fubjcfts; nor were they injured by 
a varnifh of monkifti devotion. 

This work was the tera of a revolu* 
lion in France; it gave rife to a tafte 
for plulofophy, and Englifti literature; 
it inierefted us in the manners, policy, 
and commercial knowledge pf that na^ 
lion j and it brought us acquainted 
with the Englifli language. A puerile 
partiality afterward took place of for¬ 
mer indifference; and, by a remarkable 
fingularity, Voltaire hatl the glory of 
combating it, and of diminifhing its 

• By Pafcal. 


influence. 
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influence. He had taught us to feel 
die meric of Shakfpere, and to regard 
his works as a mine, whence treafures 
might be dug by our poets; and, when 
a ridiculous enthufiafm prefented this 
eloquent, but wild and capricious poet, 
as a model to a nation pofTeffed of Ra- 
cine and Voltaire, and wilhed us to 
confider his canvafs, overcharged with 
abfurdity.and grofs caricature, as the 
energetic and true pictures of nature, 
Voltaire defended the caufe of taflc 
and rcafon. He had firft exclaimed 
againft the too great timidity of our 
theatre, and was afterward obliged to 
exclaim againft our inclinatipn to imi¬ 


tate 
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tate the licentious barbarity of the 
Knglilh ftage. 

The publication of thefe letters ex¬ 
cited perfecution, the bitrernefs of 
which, to read them at prefent, could 
fcarccly be coiiccivcd : but innate ideas 
were oppofed in them, and our doclors 
of that day believed, if there w'erc no 
innate ideas, there would be no fulfici- 
ently marked charadltrs to diftingiiifli 
between the fouls of men and of brutes. 
Befide, it was there maintained, after 
Locke, that there was no ftrift proof 
that God had not the power, if he had 
the will, to impart to matter the fa¬ 
culty of thinking. This was to infringe 


on 
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on the privilege of the divines, who 
pretended to know accurately and ex¬ 
actly, they arid they alone, all that God 
has thought, and all that he could do, 
or has done, fince, and even before, 
the beginning of the world. 

In fine, Voltaire criticifed fome paf- 
fages of the Thoughts of Pafeal: a work, 
which the Jefuits, in their own defpitc, 
v ere obliged to refpeft as much as the 
works of St, Auguftin. It gave fcan- 
dalous olFence to fee a poet, nay more 
a layman, dare to fit in judgment on 

Pafcal. It appeared to be an attack on 
the only defender of the Chriflian re¬ 
ligion, who, among the fafhionable 

world. 
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world had the reputation of being a great 
man. It was to attack religion itfelf; 
and how much would the proofs of re¬ 
ligion be weakened, fhould the mathe¬ 
matician, Pafeal, who had openly de¬ 
voted himfclf to its defence, be con- 
vi(fted of having often reafoned ill. 

The clergy demanded that the Let¬ 
ters on the Englilh Nation Ihould be 
fupprefled ; and they were fo, by an 
arret of council. Thefe arrets were 
given, without examination, as a kind 
of retribution, for the fubfidy which 
government obtained from the aflem- 
blies of the clergy; and as a reward 
for the facility wdth which they were 

granted. 
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granted. Minifters forgot that tlie in- 
tereft of the fecular power was not to 
fupport, but to fuffer the progrcfs of 
reafon to deftroy, that empire of the 
priefthood which has been fo long and 
fo barbaroully abufedj and that it is 
not good policy to purchafe peace of an 
enemy, by facrificing our defenders. 

The parliament burnt the book, ac¬ 
cording to a cuftom formerly invented 
by Tiberius, and rendered ridiculous 
fince the invention of printing. But 
tlierc are certain people for whom the 
experience of three ages are neceflary, 
before they can begin to perceive ab- 
furdity. 


So 
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So miich pcrfecution, exfcrcWetl stt 
the very time when the miracles of the 
Abbe Paris and thofe of Father Gwatd 
were ading, loaded the two perfeCliting 
parties with ridicule and opprobrium^ 
It was natural that they Ihould uhitej 
againd a roan who daringly preached 
reafon; and they went fo far as to or- 
dcr informations to be iffued againft 
the author of the Letters. The keeper 
of the feais baniflied Voltaire, who, be¬ 
ing at that time abfent, receiTed early 
information, and avoided the people 
fent to conduft him to the place of his 
exile; rather choofing to combat at a 
diftance, and where he could be in 
fafety. Hie friends provbd that he had 
VoL. I, G not 
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not forfeited his promife, not to publilh 
his Letters in France; and that they had 
made their appearance from the treach¬ 
ery of a book-binder. Fortunately, 
the keeper of the feals had more zeal 
for his authority than for religion, and 
was much more of a minider than of a 
devotee. The ftorm was huflied, and 
Voltaire had permiffion to return to 
Paris. 

This calm was but of momentary 
duration. The epiftlc to Urania, 
which, till then, had been kept in fe- 
cret, was printed; and Voltaire, to ef- 
cape a new perfecution, was obliged 
to dilavow and attribute it to the Abbe 

de 
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de Chaulieu, who had been dead fe- 
veral years. The imputation did the 
abbe honour as a poet, without in¬ 
juring his fame as a Chriftian. 

The neceflity of falfehood, in difa- 
vowing a work, is an aft of extremity, 
alike repugnant to confcience and to 
dignity of charafter; but the crime is 
in the injuftice of thofe men who ren- 
vler fuch a difavowal neceflary for the 
fafety of the author. If that which is 
in itfelf innocent be made a crime, if 
abfurd or arbitrary laws have infringed 
on the natural right, which all men 
poffcfs, of not only having but publilh- 
ing their opinions, we then defervcdly 

G 2 lofe 
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Ryfe tlrt otte right of always hearing 
the truth, which Is folely founded on 
&ccdotti. We are forbidden to de¬ 
ceive, bceaufe to deceive any man is to 
commit an injury on him, or to expofe 
him to commit one himfelf. But in¬ 
jury fuppofes a right; and no one has 
the right to feek for and fecure to 
himfelf the means of doing injiiftkc. 

We do not difculpate Voltaire, for 
having attributed his work to the Abbe 
de Chaulicii, but fuch an i!nputation 
is in itfelf indifferent, and a mere a<5t 
of pledfantry; it is Wording an excufe 
to people in pttWef wlio are difpofed to 
"be indulgent without daring to confefs 

I them- 
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themfclves fo, by the ^ of which they 
may repel fuch perfecutors as are over 
ferious hi their zeal. 

The iodifcrction with which fome of 
the friends of Voltaire rejieated frag¬ 
ments from his Maid of Orleans was 
the caiife of a iiew perlecution. The 
keeper of the feals threatened to con¬ 
fine the poet in the worll and deepeft 
of dungeons, if any part of the poem 
made its appearance. Remembering 
the long fpace of time during which 
fuch llibaitern tyrants, inflated by mo- 
mouientary power, have dared to hold 
fimilar language to men who liave 
been the glory of their country and 

G 3 their 
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their age, the fcnfations of contempt 
rife in us and fmother thofe of indig> 
nation. The oppreffor and the op- 
preffed arc now both in the grave; 
but the name of the opprefled will be 
borne, on the wings of fame, to future 
ages, and fingly prcferved from oblivi" 
on; while eternal ftiamc will purfue 
the memory of his cowardly perfe- 
Gutors. 

It was in thcfe tcmpeftuous times 
that the lieutenant of the police, Hc- 
rault, one day faid to Voltaire 
Write what you will, you never can 
overturn the Chriftian religion.”—^ 

“We 
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We fhall fee that,”-replied the 

poet*^. 

At a lime when there was much 
converfation concerning a man who 
had been arrcfltd by a fuppofed forged 
lettre de cachet, Voltaire alked the fame 
magiftrate what puniftiment would be 
infli(5bed on thofc who ihould fabricate 
falfe lettres de cachet.—“ They will be 
hanged.”—“ That will be but doing 
right: let us hope the time will come 
when thofe who fign the true will be 
ferved in the fame way.” 


* See, in the general correrpondence of D’AIctn- 
hert, the letter of the 2o:h of June, i7fo. 



Wearied 
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Wcari^ lay fo much pcrfecution, 
Voltaire thought it neceflary to change 
his mode of life, to efFeft which for¬ 
tune fccurcd him the means. Ancient 
philofophers have vaunted of poverty 
as the fafc-gaurd of independence : 
Voltaire, that he might be independ¬ 
ent, wilhed to become rich; and he 
was equally to be commended. The 
ancients were unacquainted with that 
fecrct wealth which may at once be 
difperfed and fecured, in various 
countries, beyond the reach of power. 
Confifeation and its abufes amongd 
them rendered wealth as dangerous as 
fame, or popular favour. The extent 
of the Roman empire^ and the fmall- 

nefs 
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nefs of the Grecian repubiicsj alike 
prevented men from the concealment 
of their riches, or their perfons. The 
diiTerence of manners among neigh¬ 
bouring nations, ilie almoft general 
ignorance of foreign languages, and a 
lefs degree of intercourfe throughout 
the world, were then fo many impedi¬ 
ments to a change of country. 

The ancients likewife knew lefs of 
the conveniencies of life, which among 
us are become neceffary to all who are 
not born in poverty. Their climate 
fubjcdled them to lefs numerous real 
wants; and the wealthy were more ad¬ 
dicted to magnificence^ rehnement in 

debauchery. 
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debauchery, excefs, and caprice, than 
to habitual and daily convenience. 
Thus, as it was more eafy for them to 
be poor, and more difficult to be rich 
without danger, riches were not among 
them, as among us, the means of efcap- 
ing from unjuft oppreffion. 

Let us not blame a philofophcr for 
having, in order to fecurc his indepen¬ 
dence, preferred fucli refources as the 
manners of his age fupplied to thofe 
which belong to other manners and to 
other times. 

• t 

The fortune which defcended to 
Voltaire from his father and his bro¬ 
ther 
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ther was ample, and had been increaied 
by the London edition of the Henri- 
ade, and fortunate fpeculations in the 
public funds. Thus, to the advantage 
of poflefllng wealth, which afcertained 
Independence, he added that of being 
indebted for it to himfelf. The ufc 
lie made of riches might prevail on 
envy itfelf to pardon him their acquire¬ 
ment. 

Much of his wealth was expended 
in aiding men of letters, and in en*' 
couraging fuch youth as he thought 
difeovered the feeds of genius. This, 
in particular, was the application he 

profits he derived 

from 


made of the trifling 
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from his works and his theatrical pro- 
dud.ions, when he did not make a free 
gift of the latter to the comedians. 
Yet never was author more cnielly ac- 
cufed of injuries done to his bookfel- 
lers; but the whole fwarm of literary 
in&(5ts were at their command, and 
were themfelvcs anxious to decry the 
conduA of a man whofc works they 
were confeious they could not bring 
into difreputc. The pride of medio¬ 
crity, the vanity of men, even of merit, 
wounded by a too inconteftible fupe- 
riority, the bufy world ever anxious to 
degrade knowl^ge and talents which 
are the obje^s of their fecret envy, 
and fanaticks who were interefled to 

calum- 
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calumniate Voltaire* that they 
have the lefs to fear, all confpired «> 
increafe the detra<fi;ion of bookfelleffi 
and hyper-critics. But proofs of the 
fallhood of thefe imputations, as well 
as the favours heaped by Voltaire cm 
fome of his detmAors, ftill fubfift; 
nor can we remember thefe proofs 
without a figh, at the misfortune of 
genius thus condemned to fuffer, and 
at that fhameful facility men have to 
credit whatever can relieve them from 
the neceffity of admiring. Such fighs 
are the melancholy retribution of fame. 

Having no more need, for the fecu- 
rity of his fortune, to court patronage, 

folicit 
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folicit places, or to trafic with book- 
fellers, Voltaire renounced all refidence 
at the capital. Previous to the admi- 
nidration of Cardinal de Fleury, and 
his journey to England, his intercourfe 
had been among people of the firft 
faftiion. Princes and nobles, thofe 
who were at the head of affairs, peo¬ 
ple of falhion and women moft in 
vogue, were courted by him and were 
equally dellrous of his company. He 
was every where received with pleafurc 
and welcome, but he every where in- 
ipired envy and fear. Superior, in 
genius, he was even more fo, in the 
wit of converfaaon, into which he in- 
fufed whatever can render frivolity 

amiable, 
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amiable^ and at the fame time inter- 
I'perfed traits of a more elevated nature. 
Born with the talent of humour, his 
repartees were often repeated; npr was 
there any want of an application of the 
word malignant to what was no more 
than the decifion of the underftanding, 
rendered acute by native wit. 

On his return from England, he felt 
that in focicty, where men affemblc 
from motives of vanity and felf-love, 
he fliould meet but with few friends. 
He therefore, though he did not quar¬ 
rel with fuch focieties, frequented them 
lefs. The tafte he had acquired for 
magnificence, grandeur, and whatever 
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uncommon and fplendid had become 
habitual) and he preferved it even in 
retirement. By thit taftc his works 
were pften end>ella{hed, and it occa- 
tonally influenced his judgment. On 
ius return to his country, he conflned 
himfelf to Ih^e femiliarly with only a 
few friends. He had loft M. dc Ge- 


nonville and M. de Maifons, whofe 
death he lamented in fuch afiedlng 
veric, which remains a monument of 
that true and deep fenlibility whicli 
nature had beftowed, and genius dif> 
feminated through his works, and 


which was iJic fortunate origin of his 
ardent zeal for the happinefs of man- 
kiadi which was the fublimclond con¬ 


tinued 
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tinned paflion of his old age. He {till 
pofleffed M. d’Argental, who, during 
his long life, preferved fenfations of 
affection and admiration for Voltaire, 
and who was rewarded by his friend- 
Ihip and his confidence. Madame 
Korment and Madame Cideville were 
likewife his friends, and the confidants 
of his works and his proje(5ts. 

But about the time when he fuffered 
fuch various perfecution, friendlhip, 
ftill more tender, afforded him confo- 
lation and incrcafed his love of retire¬ 
ment. The Marchionefs du Chatclet 
was, like him, paffionately enamoured 
of ftudy and fame, as w'cllas of philo- 

VoL. I. fr fophy; 
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fophy : but it was of that kind of phi* 
lofophy which fprings up in the ftrong 
and free mind. She had ftudied meca- 
phyficks and geometry fufiiciently to 
ahalize Leibnitz, and tranflateNcwton. 
She cultivated the arts; but not un- 
diftinguilhingly, nor fo as to prefer 
them to the knowledge of nature and 
man. Superior to prejudice, as well 
from ftrehgrh of character as from rea- 
fon, Ihe had not the weaknefs to con¬ 
ceal how much prejudice was defpifed 
by her- Indulging in the trifling 
amufements of her fex, rank, and age, 
fhe yet could Anteran and abandon 
them without regret in favour of re¬ 
tirement, labour, and fricndftiip. Her 

fuperiority 
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fuperiority excited the jealoufy of wo¬ 
men and even of moft of the men, with 
whom flic neceffarily afibciated. Yet 
Ihe could pardon their envy without 
an effort. Such was the friend that 
V’oltaire fcledled with whom to pafs his 
days; days which were ever confeevated 
10 works of genius, and cmbelliflied 
by mutual fricndlhip. 

Weary of literar}' difputcs, dilguflcd 
to fee the league which inferior writers 
had formed againft him, and who were 
fecretly fupported by men whofe merit 
fliould have prefeiwed them from fucU 
unworthy aflbeiates, finding likewife 
that fince he had dared to fpeak truth 

H 2 his 
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his accufers were as numerous as hii 
critics, and perceiving that they incef- 
landy armed religion and government 
againft him becaufe he was a good 
poet, he fought employment more 
peaceful in the fludy of the fciences. 

He determined to publifh an ele¬ 
mentary Treatife of the Difeoveries of 
Newton, relative to the fyftem of the 
earth and of light, that he might ren¬ 
der them familiar to all who had the 
flighted knowledge of mathematics; 
and that he might make known, at the 
fame time, ^hc philofophic opinions 
of Newton, and his ideas of ancient 
chronology. 


At 
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At the time that thefe Elements ap¬ 
peared, the Cartefian fyftem pre\^ailed 
even in tlie Academy of Sciences, at 
Paris. A few young geometricians 
only had the courage to forfake it; nor 
did any work cxift in the French lan¬ 
guage from which an idea could be 
formed of the grand difeoveries which 
had, for half a century, been rendered 
public in England. 

The autiior, however, was refufed 
a privilege for publication. The Chan¬ 
cellor d’Agueffeau was a Cartefian in 
his youth, bccaufe the fyllcm was then 
fafhionable among fuch as pique them- 
felves on rifing fuperior to vulgar pre- 

id ;; judice; 
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judice ; and, to thcfe his philofophical 
opinions, wcfc added his political and 
religious fentiments againft Newton. 
He difeovered that a chancellor of 
France ought not to fuffer an Englilh 
philofopher, Who fcarcely was a Chrif- 
tian, to rife viftorious over a fuppofed 
orthodox Frenchman. D* Ageuffeau 
had a prodigious memory, and conti¬ 
nued ftudy had rendered him deeply 
learned in various fpecies of erudition ; 
but his mind, wearied by being made 
the receptacle of die opinions of the 
others, had neither ftrength fufficient 
to combine his own ideas, nor to form 
jixt and definite principles. His fuper- 
fiition, his timidity, his refped for an¬ 


cient 
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cient cuftoms, and his want of refolu* 
tion, narrowed his views reiativc to a> 
reformation of the laws and impeded 
Iiis aftivicy. He died, after having 
been long a minifter, and left France 
to regret that his great virtues had 
numbered in inutility, and chat his 
rare qualities had been loft to the 
world. 

His feverity refpefting the Elements 
of the Newtonian Philbfophy was not 
the only mark of littlenefs he (hewed 
during his cenforlhip of the prefs. He 
would not give privileges for the print¬ 
ing of novels; nor would he fuffer the 
novel of Cleveland to be publiftied, 

H 4 but 
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but on condition that the hero Ihould 
change his religion. 

Voltaire, at the fame time, purfucd 
the ftudy of experimental philofophy, 
fcnt queries of every kind to the learn¬ 
ed, and repeated their experiments, or 
made new ones in their {lead. 

He was a candidate for the prize, 
given by the Academy of Sciences, on 
the nature and propagation of hre i 
and affumed the following motto, 
which, for prccifion and energy, is 
not unworthy of the author of the 
Henriade : 

4 

% 

J(fms ubique latet naturam ampUflitur omnm^ 
parity 4mdity unitf alit* 
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The prize was given to the illuftri- 
ous Euler, by whom, in fcientific con- 
teft, no man need blufh at being van- 
quifhed. Madame du Chatelet, as well 
as her friend, was likcwife a candidate, 
and both pieces were mentioned io 
very honourable terms. 

The difpute on the meafure of 
forces at that time occupied mathe¬ 
maticians. Voltaire, in a memorial 
prefented to and approved by the Aca¬ 
demy, took the part of Des Cartes and 
Newton againfl Leibnitz and the two 
Bernouilli’s; nay even againd Man 
dame du Chatelet, who was become 
the partifan of Leibnitz, 


We 
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We are far from pretending that 
thefe works are any addition to the fame 
of VoUaire, or even that they deferve 
a place among the learned, but the 
merit of having made the French, who 
are not mathematicians, acquainted 
with Newton, the true fyftcm of the 
earth, and the principal phocnomenaof 
optics, deferves notice in the life of a 
phiiofopher. 

It is good to dilTeminate truth rcla- 
rive to objeds of fcience, whether it 
relate to the great laws o£ nature and 
the order of the world, or to thofe 
common fads which fall under every 
man’s obfervation. Ablblute ignorance 

is 
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is ever accompanied by error; and 
error in phyfics often is the fupport of 
prejudices of a more dangerous kind. 
The philofophic knowledge of Voltaire 
v/as further iifefiil to him as a poet; we 
do not, here, entirely refer to thofe 
pieces in which he had the rare merit 
of exprefling truth in verfe with prcci- 
fion without disfiguring it, or ceafing 
to be a poet, or of addreflSng the ima¬ 
gination while he delighted the ear. 
The ftudy of the fciences enlarges the 
fpherc of poetic ideas, and enriches 
verfe with new images. Without this 
refource, poetrj^, neceflfarily iimitted 
by too confined a circle, would be 
no more than the art of re-producing, 
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in harmonious language, common 
thoughts and exhaufted pi{ftures. 

Be the fubjedt what it may^ he who 
polTefles extenfive and profound know¬ 
ledge will ever poflefs an immenfc ad¬ 
vantage. The poetic genius of Vol¬ 
taire would have been the fame, but 
he would not have been fo great a poet, 
had he not fludied philofophy and hi¬ 
story. Nor is it folely in augmenting 
the number of our ideas that fuch ex¬ 
traneous ftudics are ufeful; they add 
to the perfedlion of the mind, by ex- 
ercifing its various faculties in a more 
^qual manner. 

r 

After 
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After having applied feme years to 
experimental philofophy, Voltaire con- 
fulted Clairaut relative to his progrefs, 
who had the franknefs to anfwcr that 
after obUinate labour he would never 
arife above mediocrity in the fciences, 
and that he would vainly lofe that time 
which fame required he fliould dedi¬ 
cate to poetry and ethics. Voltaire 
liftened patiently and yielded to that 
natural inclination which inceffantly 
led him to the Belles Lettres and to the 
wilhes of his friends, who were unable 
to accompany him in his new career. 

He was not therefore entirely ab- 
forbed in the fciences during his reli- 

dence 
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dence atCirey. He there wrote Alzirc, 
Zulime, Mahomet, the Hiftory of 
Charles XII. finilhed his Difeourfes on 
Man, prepared the Age of Louis XIV. 
and colleiflied materials for his Elfay on 
the Manners and Spirit of Nations, 
from Charlemagne to the prefent age. 

Alzire and Mahomet arc immortal 
monuments of the height to which the 
human genius, poetry, and philofophy 
can raife the tragic art. This art is not 
in thefe pieces confined to the pourtray- 
ing the pafiions, awakening their power 
over the foul, and making the fweet tears 
oflove and of pity flow; it becomes the 
tutor of mankind, whom it inclines to 

virtue; 
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virtue; indolent citizens, who bring 
with them to the theatre the wearinefs 
of having fpent a ufekTs day, are there 
called on to difciifs the firft grand 
interells of the human race. 

In Alzire, we behold the noble but 
wild and impetuous virtues of the man 
of nature, combatting the vices of fo- 
ciety corrupted by fanaticifni and am¬ 
bition, and, ceding to virtue, made 
perfed by reafon in the foul of Alzares, 
or in the dying and difabufed Gufmam 
Here, we at once axe taught how fo- 
ciety corrupts man by making prejudice 
the fubfUtute of ignorance, and how it 

improves 
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improves him when error is banilhed 
by truth. 

But the moft fatal of prejudices is 
that of fanaticifm. Voltaire was deter* 
mined the monftcr (hould become the 
vidtim of the ftage ; and, that he might 
expel it from every heart, he employed 
thefe terrrible effedls which tragedy 
alone can afford. It, no doubt, was 
eafy to render a fanatic odious, but 
that this fanatic ihoukl be a great man, 
and that, while abhorring, we fhoiild of 
neceiCty admire him, that he Ihould 
defeend to mean artifice without degra* 
dation, that, w'hile occupied in propa¬ 
gating 
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gating a religion and railing an empire, 
he Ihould be in love without being ridi^ 
culous, that while committing every 
crime he (hould not inspire that painful 
horror which accompanies the afts of 
villains, that in the tone of a prophet 
he (hould fpeak the language of genius, 
that he (hould be fuperior to the bi> 
gottry with which he intoxicated his 
ignorant and intrepid difciples yet be 
above the bafenefs of hypocrify, that 
his crimes (hould be fuccefsful, that he 
(hould triumph, yet (hould appear fuffi- 
ciently punifhed by remorfe, all this 
could only be ciFefted by the dramatic 
art, when employed by Ihe true poet. 


VoL. I. 


1 


Mahomet 
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Mahomet was iirft aded at LiHe, m 
1741. During the reprefentation, a 
letter from the king of PrufEa was de¬ 
livered to Voltaire, which informed 
him of the viftory of Molwitz. He 
flopped the piece to read the letter to 
the auditors. You will fee, faid he, to 
to his furrounding friends, this tragedy 
of Molwitz will make mine fucccfsful. 
They ventured to play it at Paris; but 
the bigots, by their exclamations, avail¬ 
ing themfelvcs of the weaknefs of the 
Cardinal de Fleiiry, prevailed on him 
to forbid the reprefentation. Voltaire 
thought proper to fend it to Bene- 
%idl XIV, with two Latin verfes for his 
portrait. The Pontiff, Lambertini, a 

tolerant 
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tolerant and eafy prince, but a man of 
much underllanding, feht him a kind 
anfwer, accompanied by feme medals. 

Crebillon was more fcrupulous than 
the pope. He never would confent 
that a piece ihould be played, which, 
by proving that tragic terror may be 
increafed to the utmoft excefs without 
facrificing the pathos or revolting the 
mind, was a fatire on that fpecies of 
writing, of which he proudly believed 
himfelf to be the creator and the mo¬ 
del. It was not till the year 1751 that 
M. D’Alembert, being appointed by 
M. D'Argenfon to examin^^ahomet, 
had the courage to approve it, and 

12 thus 
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thus to expofe hioifelf to the mutual 
hatred of the men of letters leagued 
againft Voltaire, and of the devotees. 
His fortitude was the more deferving 
of refpeA, becaufe the approver of a 
work does not participate in its fame, 
and becaufe he could find no recom- 
penle for the danger to which he ex- 
p<^d himielf, except the pleafure of 
having lerved his friend, and aided the 
triumph of reafon. 

Zulitna failed of fuccefs; nor were 
the efibits of the audior to corre( 5 i' 
and palliate ks fitults efie^uaL A tra¬ 
gedy is ejtperiment on the human 
heart, and^aa experiment which does 


I 


not 
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not always fucceed^ even in the moft 
able hands. Zulima, however, is the 
firft woman prefentcd on the ftagc, 
who, hurried by paflion into criminal 
a{ 5 ts, ftill prefcrvcd all the generofity. 
and difintereftednefs of love. This cha¬ 
racter, fo natural, fo violent, and fo 
render, might perhaps have deferved 
indulgence from the audience; and the 
critics of the theatre, in favour of the 
new beaiities of this part, might have 
pardoned the weaknefs of the others, 
which the author himfelf condemned 
with equal franknefs and feverity. 

The Difeourfes on Man are one of 
the fineft monuments of Fr^Ki poetry. 

13 The 
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The plan of them may not be fo regular 
as that of the Epiftles of Pope, but 
they poffcfs the advantage of philo- 
fophy more true, mild, and general. 
All the variety of harmony, a kind of 
carelefTnefs, foothing fenfibility, an 
cnthufiafm ever noble and ever real, 
impart a charm to them, which alter¬ 
nately delights the mind, the imagina¬ 
tion, and the heart; a charm, the ufe 
of which was known only to Voltaire, 
and which was that of plcaling, mov¬ 
ing, and inftruding, without ever fa¬ 
tiguing the reader, and of writing to 
all underilandlngs, and to all ages. 

M 

Flafties of true philofophy frequently 
break for|||||j;And are generally addrelTed 

fo 
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lb to the feelings or to the fancy as to 
appear natural, and to become popu¬ 
lar. This talent is as beneficial and as 
rare as that of giving a profound ap¬ 
pearance to falfe and trivial ideas is 
common and dangerous. 

Quitting the company of Pope, we 
admire his genius, and the addrefs 
with which he defends his fyfteiri, but 
the foul is unmoved, and the mind 
prefently finds that its objeftions have 
rather been eluded than anfwered. But 
we cannot leave Voltaire without en¬ 
couragement or confolation; and, 
while we have a mclancholly profpcft 
of the evils to which naa4^ has con- 

14 demned 
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derailed man, we are likewife acquaint¬ 
ed with their antidotes*. 

The Life of Charles XII. was the firft 
of the hiilorical publications of Voltaire. 
The ftylc, as rapid as the exploits of the 
hero, hurries on the reader to an unin¬ 
terrupted train of fplendid expeditions, 
iingular anecdotes, and romantic events, 
which give curiolity and feeling no rc- 
^ofe. The narrative is rarely inter¬ 
rupted by reflexions. The author forgot 
himfeif that he might give place to his 
charaXers. He feema to relate what he 
has juft heard concerning his hero. 
The Angle fobjeX >s battles and mili- 
enoetjibe; yes, the fpirk of a 

philofophcr 
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phiWfbplier and the ibul of a defender 
the human cftce are prefent eveiy 
where. 

Voltaire wrote froni original memo¬ 
rials, furnilhed by choTe who were wit- 
nefles of the events; and his hiftorical 
truth is warranted by the refpe&able 
teftimony of Staniflaus, the friend, 
the companion, and the vi^m of 
Charles Xll. 

The hH 1 :ory was, notwithflandiog, 
accufed of being a novel, becaufe it 
had all the intereft of one. Though 
no man, perhaps, ever excited fo much 
ciuJiufiahn, neither was any man ever 

treated 
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treated with lefs indulgence than Vol¬ 
taire. As a reputation for wit is in 
France the thing moft envied, and as 
it was impofllblc for his fuperiority in 
wit to remain unacknowledged, he 
was moft vehemently denied every 
other merit; and, the pretended claims 
to wit being as reftlefs in every clafs of 
mankind as in that of men of letters, 
the number of thofe who envied him 
was almofl equal to that of his readers. 

In vain had Voltaire imagined that 
the retreat of Cirey would hide him 
hatred; he had concealed his per- 
fiin only, his fame ilill offended his 
enemies. A libel, which was a malig- 
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nant attack on his whole life, ap¬ 
peared to the difturbance of his re- 
pofe. He was treated like a prince, 
or a minifter, becaufe he excited equal 
envy. The Abbe Desfontaines, who 
was indebted to Voltaire for liberty 
and perhaps for life, was the author of 
this libel. Accufed of a (hameful vice, 
which fuperftition has claffed among 
crimes, he had been imprifoned at a 
time when, from attrocious and ridicu¬ 
lous policy, it was thought proper to 
burn a few men, in order to make an- 
otlier man conceive difguil for this 
vice, to which they falfely (uppofed 
him inclined. 


Voltaire 
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Voltaire, being informed of the mis* 
fortune of the Abbe Desfontaines, 
who was pcrfonally unknown to him, 
and whofe only recommendation was 
that he was a man of letters, haftcned 
to Fontainbleau in fearch of Madame 
de Prie, then all puiflant, from whom 
he obtained the prifoner’s liberty, on 
condition that he Ihould not appear at 
Paris. Voltaire further procured him 
a place of retirement at the feat of a 
lady of his acquaintance. Here Def- 
foAtaines wrote a libel againfl his be* 
nefador; this he was obliged to throw 
mto the fire, but he never could par¬ 
don Voltaire the aft of faving his life. 
He cdgcriy took every opportunity the 

periodical 
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periodical publications afforded, of at* 
tacking him; and it was he who, by 
the mouth of a pricft*, informed the 
world that Voltaire was the author of 
Le Mondainj an ingenious poem, the 
intent of which was to fhew that lux¬ 
ury, by polKhing man’s manners and 
encouraging induftry, obviates a part 
of thofe ills which take birth in tlie in- 

9 

equality of, and infenfibilicy attendant 
on, riches. 

He was thus expofed to the danger 
of new banifhmcnt, becaufe, to the re¬ 
proach of having preached up plealure, 
a great one in the eyes of thofe who 


• PrttTt dtjimnaire* 


need 
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need the cloak of aufterity to conceal 
vice more real, was added the addi> 
tional crime of having ridiculed the 
amufemencs of our firft parents. 

In fine, the journaliils publilhed the 
Voltairomanie ; and then it was that 
Voltaire, who fo long had lilently fuf- 
fered under the Handers of Desfontaines 
and RouHeau, abandoned himfelf to 
emotions of anger, of which his ene¬ 
mies were little worthy. 


Not fatisfied with avenging himfelf 
by d^vering up his adverfaries to 
public contempt, and imprinting on 
them marks which no time can efface. 
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he profecuted Desfontaines who efcap- 
ed by difavowing the libel, and who 
immediately wrote others to confole 
himfelf for the misfortune. Thus, at 
the age of forty-four, after having been 
patient during twenty years, Voltaire, 
for the firft; time, forgot that modera¬ 
tion which it were highly to be wilhed 
men of letters never fliould forget. 
Though they have received {torn na¬ 
ture the formidable gift of devoting 
their foes to ridicule and Ihame, they 
ought to difdain the ufe of this dan¬ 
gerous weapon in avenging their own 
quarrels, and employ it only againll the 
perfecutors of truth, and the enemies 
of the rights of mankind. 


The 
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The friendfhip, which, abotn the 

lame time was fonned between Voltaire 

and the prince royal of Pniifia, was 

one of the firft caufes of the exceffive 

anger of his enemies. The young 

Frederic had received from his father 

the education of a foldter only, but 

nature formed him for a man of an 

amiable, extcnfive, and elevated mind, 

$ 

as well as fdr a great general. He was 
fent to Rhinefberg by his -father, who, 
having conceived the projeft of be¬ 
heading him as a defertcr becaufe he 
had attemjtfed to travel without per- 
xniffion, yflded to the remonftranccs 
of fhe imperfal embafiador, and fatis- 
fied himfelf with caufing the prince to 

be 
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be present at the execution of one of 
his travelling companions. 

In this ftare of retirement, Frederic> 
who was enamoured with the French 
language, poetry, and philofophyjChofe 
Voltaire for his confident and guide. 
They mutually fent each other their 
works j the prince confulted the philo- 
fopher concerning his ftudics,’ and re- 
quefied leifons and advice. They dif- 
cufled the raoft curious as the moft 
difficult meWphyfical queftions. The 
prince, at that time, ftudied the works 
of Wolf, whofc fyftcms and unintelli¬ 
gible language he foon abjured for 
philofophy more fimple and more tme* 
VoL. I. K He 
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Healfo employed himreU*in a refiitatiQi! 
of Machiavel s that in ^oviog that 
the mofl certain policy of a fovercign is 
to make moral rules his guide, and chat 
hb perfonal intered: does not neceila- 
rily render him the enemy of hb Tub- 
and his neighbours, as Machiavel 
had fyppofed> either from a love of 
hypothefis or to difguft hia countrymen 
vrith a mooarehial government, toward 
which they feomed to be inclined by 
their wcariaefs of a repuUican fyftem 
ever tempe£bocms aod often cruel* 

III' the precetHog cesmiry, Tycho- 
Brahe, Dea Cartes, and Leibnitz, had 
enjoyed the fociety of monarchs, by 

4 

whom 
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\vhom they'hftd been loaded wit^ murks 
of efteem j but confidence 4nd fifee^ 
Uom did not prefide in this too unequal 
intcrcourfc. Of thefc Freddie gave 
the firft example, in which, un¬ 
fortunately for his fiime, he forgot to 
pel lift. He fent his friend, the Baron 
dc Keyfcrling, to vilit the Deities of 
Cirey, and to bear his portrait and ma- 
nuferipts to Voltaire. The philofopher 
w'as moved, perhaps fiatteted, by this 
homage; but his greateft pleafure was 
the profpeft of a prince deftined to 
reign, who loved literature, and was 
the friend of pfailofophy and the foe of 
fuperftition. He hoped the author of 
the AtiO-Madiiavei would be a pacific 

K 2 monarch. 
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monarch, and he took ferious delight 
in (ecretly printing the book which he 
believed mwft bind tlie prince to vir¬ 
tue from the fear of betraying his own 
principles, and of reading his con¬ 
demnation in the work he himfelf had 
written. 

When Frederic afeended the throne, 
he tedihed no change, but remained 
tlic friend of Voltaire. The cares of 
government did not enfeeble his love 
of poetry, nor his avidity to poffefs the 
unpublifhed writings of Voltaire, which 
were read by fcarcely any except him¬ 
felf andMuiame duChatelet. Yet, one 
of hifl iirfl fteps was to fufpeud the 

publication, 
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publication of the Anti-Machiavel. 
Voltaire obeyed, and the corre&ion$ 
which he had made with regret were 
rendered fruitlefs. 

His defire that his dlfciple, now a 
king, (hould enter into a public en¬ 
gagement, which liiould fecure his ad¬ 
herence to philofophic maxims, was 
incieafed. He went to m^et him at 
Wezel, and was ailonillied to fee a 
young monarch in a uniform, on a 
camp-bed, ftiivering with a fever. But 
his fever did not prevent him from pro¬ 
fiting by his neighbourhood to the 
principality of Liege, and enfor-cing 
the payment of a forgotten debt, from 

K 3 the 
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the bifiiOp. Voltaire trroce the me> 
morii^f which was fupported by the 
l»yonet, and he returned to Paris well 
fatisHed to have found hisheto an ami* 
able man. But he icfufed the offers 
of the kiofg, who wiihed to draw him 
to Pl\i6i4) at2d preferred the friend* 
fhip of Madame du Chatelet to the fa¬ 
vour of a monarch whom he admired. 

The king of Pruffia declared war 
agamfl the daughter of Charles VI. 
and took advantage of her wtaktiefs to 
reader ftaai old pretenfiolia on Silcha 
tiaUdi Two biutles Secured him the 

pf the province. Cardinal 

lyihohadikndertakettthe war 

in 
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in his own dtfpitc, coiktinued MS'ft’c^ec 
negotiations. The emprcTa perceived 
her Intered was not to treat With France, 
againii: Whom Hie hoped for ilfeful al¬ 
lies, who would themfclvcs fapport the 
burden of war; whereas, if (he had 
none but the Prulhan monarch to com¬ 
bat, ihe muft be left to herfclf, and 
muft behold the wiChes and fecret aid 
of thofc very powers on the .fide of her 
foe. She rather chofe therefore to ftifle 
her refehtment, inform Frederic of the 
propofitions of the cardinal, induce 
Jiiitn to make peace by this confidence, 
and purchafe by the facrifiefe of Silefia^ 
the neutrality of the enemy whom (he 
had moft to fear. 

K4 


The 
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The war had not interrupted the 
correTpondence between the king and 
Voltaire. Frederic fent poetry from 
the field, while preparing for battle, 
or amid the tumult of vidtory; and 
Voltaire, continuing to praife his 
military fame, never ceafed to preach 
humanity and peace. 

The Cardinal de Fleury died. Vol¬ 
taire had been intimate with him, be- 
caufe he was defirous of learning the 
anecdotes of the reign of Louis XIV ; 
and Fleury, who loved to relate them, 
dweit||ir thofe which regarded himfelf, 
ncx. doubting that Voltaire would 
(ag^rly infert them in his hifiory. 

But 
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But the hatred of Fleury, and of ^ 
feeble men, for one who rofe fapesrior 
to common powers, was greater than 
his love of taftc, and even than his 
vanity, 

Fleury endeavoured to impede free¬ 
dom of fpcech, and even of thought, 
in France, that he might govern with 
the greater cafe. During his whole 
life, he had maintained a warfare of 
opinions in the kingdom, by his very 
endeavours to fmother thofe opinions, 
and prevent them from troubling the 
public repofe. He was terrified by the 
daringnefs of Voltaire ; equally afraid 
of expoling himfelf, (hould be defend 

the 
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tbfc {> 5 etj <>r his m£i]ig ci&ims to re- 
ftowi)*' fhouid iko kbftndon faim with 
too mudi cowardice, Voltaire found 
Mm father a clatideftiTYe perfecutor 
than a patron; but one who was retain- 
ed by his refpcdt for public opinion 
ohd his own fame. 

f 

^ * 

Voltaire Was ddigned to be his fuc- 
Cfcflbr in the French academy: he had 
lately acquired new claims which mull 
have iilenced envy> had (he been capa¬ 
ble of a bltifti. He had enriched the 
ftage by another tnafter-piece: by 
Merop<!|^ the only tragedy in which 
tear* freely and fwcetly flow, without 

ihlfkid of the misfortunes of iove. The 

> 

author 
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Author of Zaitv had before oppoTed 
the maxim of Eoileau^ 

De cettc pajion la fenjihle peinturt 

Fjly pour alltr au ccpur, la route, la plus fureJ^ 

He had affirmed that nature was capa« 
ble of producing more feeling and more 
heart-rending offers on the ilage; and 
in Merope, he proved his aSeftioa, 


If however Boileau, by fitrefi, under- 
itood the le^fi difficult, fads are in his 
favour. Various poets have written af- 
feding tragedies founded on ioves 
Mer<^ flands ak>ne. 

* A pathetic plAure of love, is the ftfreft T0a4 
to the hcait. 


Hurried 
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-'Hurried on by the intercft of the fi- 
tuations, a rapidity of dialogue till then 
unknown to the ftagc, and by the ta- 

9 « 

lent of an aftrefs who had caught tjie 

♦ t 

effipaiConed tones of nature, the pic 
was agitated' with unexampled enthu< 
fiaTm. Voltaire, who was concealed in 
a corner of the houfe, was obliged to 
appear before the fpedbators. He came 
into the box of the lady of Marlhal de 
Villars. The houfe called on the young 
duchefs of Villars to 1 u& the author of 

a 

Merope ; and (he was under the necef* 
Cty of obeying the imperious will of tlie 
public, intoxicated with admiration and 


This 
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This was the firft time that the pit 
called for the author of a piece; but 
what was th^ no more than homage, 
rendered to genius, degenerated afters 
ward into cuftom, and is now a ridi¬ 
culous and humiliating ceremony, to 
which authors, who rc^c£t themfelves, 
refufe to fubmit. 

4 

To this new claim, which even de¬ 
votion was obliged to rcfpe*ft,w’as add-, 
ed the fupport df Madame de Ch^- 
teauroux, then governed by the Duke 
de Richelieu; an extraordinary man, 
who, at the age of twenty, had twice 
been in the Baftile, for the raflinefs of 
his gallantries; who, by the rumour 
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and the number: of hia adYeotures* had 
made himfelf So fafkionabie, among 
women, as for it to be almoft regarded 
as an honour to be dishonoured by 
him; and who, among his imitators, 
had formed a kind of gallantry in 
which love was lio longer the inclination 
to pleafure, but the vanit)' of feduc* 
tion. This fame man afterward con¬ 
tributed to the fame of the vidory of 
Fontcnoy, fupported the revolution of 
Genoa, took port Mahon, and obliged 
an Englifti army to lay down its arms; 
and when tlut army had broken the 
trqity, when it threatened his difperfed 
and feeble quarters, be topped its pro- 
grefs by bis adtivhy and boldncfs. 

After 
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After vhkk he hn\ into the intrigiie$ 
of the court, and toft, in the manoeu¬ 
vres of a tyrannical and corrupt admi- 
niftration, that fame which might have 
obliterated his early errors. 

The duke dc Richelieu had from his 
io&ncy been die friend of Voltaire; 
and, though Voltaire had often caufe 
of complaint againft him, yet he pre- 
ferved that remembrance of youthful 
afre<ftioa which time cannot eradicate, 
and a kind of coniidence which was 
rather maintained by habit than by 
convi^ion. The duke continued ^th- 
ful to his old friend, as much as the 
levity of hia chara<fteg, his caprice, his 

petty 
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pct^ defpotifm at die theatres^ hh 
contempt for every man who was nfet 
a courtier, his wcaknrfs toward people 
in power, and his infenfibility for all 
that was noble, or ufeful, would per> 


mit. 


At this period be promoted the in<> 

teteft of Voltiirc with Madame dc 

0 

Chiteaufoux. But M. de Maurepas 
did not love Voltaire. The Abb6 de 
Chaulieu had written an epigram againft 
Oedipus, becaufe he was odended to 
fee a young man, who had become his 
rival in fugitive poetiy into which phU 
lofophy and voluptuoufhcfs were in- 
fyfed, acquire the additional fame of 

fucceed- 
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fucceeding at the theatre; aftd M. dc 
Maurepas, whofe vanity was to be the 
man of moil wit at table, could not 
pardon Voltaire for fo evidently rob¬ 
bing him of this advantage, with which 
it was not too ridiculous, at that time, 
for a minider of date to be flattered. 

Voltaire attempted td^ difarm his an¬ 
ger by an epiftle, in which he beftow- 
ed fuch praife as might appear mod 
natural to the mind and character of 
M. de Maurepas. This epiftle, which 
contained as much inftrudtion as eulo- 
gium, eflefted no change in the fenti- 
ments of the minifter; who, that he 
might prevent Voltaire from gaudng 
Vox.. L La place 
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a plAQc in tbe aca4o[nyj combined with 
the prieft Boq^er, whom Fleury had 
{preferred, ,as the .tutor of the dauphin, 
to 'MailiUon, whofe talents and virtue 
he feared; and which Boyer he, on 
his death*bed, recommended to the 
king to the charge of beftowing eccle- 
fiaftical benefices, apparently from the 
hope that his memory might be regret- 
-tcd by the Janfcnifts. M. de Maure- 
pas was likewife glad to have an op¬ 
portunity of fecrecly countera^ing 
Madame de Ch4tcauroux, with whofe 
■hatred>for him be was well acquainted. 
-Vokaire, being informed of his inten- 
*tion, ‘Wfist to him and aiked, if Ma- 
. .dame de Chiteauroux Ihould fuppoiit 

'him 
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him in. the election, whpt]|ier he yccnjild 
oppofe him. I will, anrwered the 
miniftcr, wili crujbyqu^* 

• In order to be j«ft, it is here nectary tp 
relate that having, after the death pf Vpltaire, 
mentioned this anecdote to the count de Maure- 
pas, to whofe cl^arafler fuch an anfwer does not 
leem natural, he, laughing, anfwcred that it was 
the king lumfelf who would not fuffer Vc^taire to 
fuccccd the Cardinal de Fleury> in his plKC of 
academician. His majelly thought tlicre was too 
marked a dIdance, between the men, to put the 
enloglum of the one, in the mouth of the other, 
and afford laughter to the public by fuch an afTo- 
ciuion. 

M. de Maurepas farther added, that he had 

long known Voliaire had written the anecdote of 

/ <uv7/ cruflj yen. But this trlAing a^ of iiyu|Hce, 

from a man fo celebrated, had not prevented him 

from folicidng and obtuaiag leave, from the pre> 

fent king, that thje poet, had been fq great 

an honour to his age and nation, might return 

to Pfris, the plofs l^c, j^re jto 

the fruits of his fame. 

♦ « 

T&is is thtJinie of tht gtntral eurr ^y Msdt sU of tho 
liftTfiry typographical fociety, 

L 2 
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He knew how cafy this would be to 
i minider; and that, under a feeble 
government, the influence of a mif- 
trefs muft yield to that of intriguing 
fanatic priefts, who were more defpi- 
cable than a proflitute, in the eyes of 
reafon, though more refpcftcd by the 
populace. Boyer was triumphant. 

The minifter foon after perceived 
how nccelfary the alliance of the king 
of Pruflia was to France. But this 
monarch feared to engage anew with a 
power whofe timid and wavering policy 
could not iidpirc confidence. Vol¬ 
taire, it was fuppofed, might induce 

4 

him to change his opinion, and was 

fccrctly 
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fecretly charged with this negotiation; 
It was agreed that the perfecution of 
Boyer ihould be the pretext of his 
journey into Pruffia. He thus obtain¬ 
ed the liberty to ridicule the poor 
prieft, who went to complain to the 
king that Voltaire made him appear a 
fool in foreign courts. The king an- 
fwered—“ It was a fettled point." 

Voltaire departed, and Piron, at the 
head of his enemies, wrote abundance 
of epigrams and fongs on his pretend- 
ed difgrace. Piron was in the habit 

of infulting all celebrated men who 

$ 

underwent perfecution. His works 
abound with proofs of this mean ma- 

L3 lice; 
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lifcfc ; ydt fee hid thfC a 

gbdd fealtutfrd man^ bec&tikfe fee 'was in- 
Solent; flhd^ no^t having any itkl^e 
Sighity of Ihirid-, he (did not offfcftd the 
Vittfey others. 


■After having ‘^‘ffcd feme time with 
the King of Pruflia, who conftaritly rc- 
fufed all negociatibn with Prance, Vol¬ 
taire had the addrefs to divine the true 
ittbtive of his It was the weak- 

Vwrfe that France had periled in not to 
declare war againft the Etiglifh, and by 
this ctffidulft to afifear to 'entreat for 
^pteacc, when 'ftit had a fight to 'tJiAate 


CdntHddns. 
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He returned to Paris-and gave an 
account' of his-journey* The follow¬ 
ing: fpring the King' of Pruffia' again 
d^lafed war agaiiift the- Queen of 
Hufiga-ry;-by which ufefol diveHion he 
obliged her troOps to evacuate Alfatia; 
This important fervice, with that of 
having penettatedi as he paffed through 
the Hague, into the views of the' 
Dutch who apparently were * in a ftate 
of uncertainty, did not' procure Vol¬ 
taire any of thoft marks of^refpeft from 
which he wished to ratfe a rampait 
againft his literary enemies. 

The Marquis D*A^enfon Was cabl¬ 
ed- to the mihiftry. He was a ittan 

L 4 who 
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who deferves to be ranked among thofe 
few people in power who have really 
loved philofophy, and the public good. 
His tailc for literature had connedted 
him with Voltaire, whom he more than 
once employed to write manifcftos, de¬ 
clarations, and difpatches, the llyle of 
which was required to be corredl, dig- 

niHed, and well adapted. 

Such was the manifefto which was to 
have been publiflied by the Pretender, 
on his descent into Scotland with a 
fmali French army, which the Duke 
de Richelieu was to have commanded. 
Voltaire had then an opportunity of 
lalMIunng in cqnjundtion with i Count 

Lally, 
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Lally, a zealous Jacobite, and the dcr 
tcrmined enemy of the.Englifh; whofe 
memory Voltaire afterward defended 
with fo much fortitude when an unjuft. 
fentence, executed with barbarity, fa- 
crificed him to the refcncment of fomc. 
of the fervants of the Eaft India Com¬ 
pany. 

But he had, at the fame time, a fup- 
port more potent in the Marchionefs 
de Pompadour, with whom he had 
been intimate while her name was 
d’Etiole. She committed the writing 
of a piece to him, for the firft marriage 
of the Dauphin. The place of gentle¬ 
man of the chamber, the title of hif- 

toriographer 
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tOFJographer of France, and m fine 
pfoteiffcion of tHre coort, which was 
nteecffary to oppofe the fofUOn of de¬ 
votees who excluded him the French 
# 

academy, were the recompenic he 
received. It was on this-occafio’n that 
he wrote the following verfes: 

Mf>n Hcttri qttatre et ma Zaire, 

Lt tHOii J.itirUairie ytfaire, 

Ke m*ant •vahi jamais un feu! regard du Roi ; 

^eus hsoMcoup d*eKtumu, a-vfc tr^s-peu degfoirei 
£es-hrrtnears et Ics Hhns pkisvArt mjin fitr nui. 

Pour tsneforte de la fou't*. 

'This was paffing rather too fevere a 
jttd'^ent' On the PHneds of Navarre, 

* The Henriade, Zaire, and my American 
Alsdre never obtained' me a look from majefly; 

amn^ eoeixuet and Iktle fhme^ but'honours 
at length are fhowered on me, for liaving written a 


which 
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which IS a work fiiU of noble abd af- 
fedting gallantry. 


The favour of the court however 
Was infufficient to open the doors of the 
academy. He was obliged, in order 
to difarm the devotees, to write a letter 
to Father la Tour, in which he made 
proteftation of his refpect for religion, 
and, which was more neceifary, of his 
attachment to the Jefuits. In defpight 
of the addrefs with which he manages 
his language in that letter, it were bet¬ 
ter he had renounced the academy than 
have had the weaknefs to write it. This 
weaknefs would have been inexcuGi- 
t^e had it been the iacrifice of vanity, 
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# 

in order to obtain a title which had 
long been incapable of adding honour 
to the name of Voltaire. But he fup- 
pofcd it his Ihield; he imagined he 
fhould find fupport againft perfecution 
from the academy. He prefumed too 
favourably of the fortitude and juftice 
of his adbeUtes. 

In his difeourfe to the academy, he 
firft threw off the yoke of cuftom, by 
which thefc difeourfes feemed rather 
condemned to be a ffrbg of compli¬ 
ments than of true praife. Voltaire 
boldly fpoke of literature and of taffe, 
and his example is in fome manner be¬ 
come a law, againft which the acade¬ 
micians, 
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micians, who are men of letters, rarely 
venture to err. But he did not go fo 
far as to (upprefs their reiterated praife 
of Richelieu, Seguicr, and Louis XIV. 
which has hitherto been done only by 
two or three of the boldeft academi¬ 
cians. He mentioned Crebillon, in his 
difcourfes, with the noble generofity 
of a man who fears not to honour the 
talents of a rival, or to affopd arms to 
his own antagoniils. 

A new torrent of libels was poured 
upon him, which he had not the forti¬ 
tude to defpife. The police was, at 
that time, committed to a man who had 
pafled fome months in the country with 

Madame 
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Mftdvne de pompwJour. A wretched 
muficiaOj of the opera band, was ar- 
rcfted, wbofe name was Travcnol, and 
and who, with the advocate Rigoley de 
Juvigny, privately fold thcfe libels. 
The father of Travenol, an old man 
of eighty, went to Voltaire, and de¬ 
manded pardon for his guilty Ton ; and 
the anger of the poet was hu(hed by 
the firft cry of humanity. He wept 
with, embraced, and confoled the old 
man; and haftened away witli him, to 
obtain the liberty of his fon. 

Voltaire was not long in favour. 
Madame de Pompadour caufed thofe 
honouri to be conferred on Cr^bilion, 

which 
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which he h44 rcfufed. Vo?toire 
had conllaady -dooe ji^ce to the w- 
thor of .Rhadarniftus, but he could act 
be fo humble as to fuppofe him fope- 
xior to the author of Alzite, Mahc^iet, 
and Morope. In fuch exaggerated eti- 
thufiafm for Crebillon, he difcovcred 
nothing but a fecrct defirc that hc'him- 
-felf Hiould be humbled : nor was he 
deceived. 

The wjt and the poet might have 
preferved powerful friends; but thefe 
titles in Vokaire concealed a philofo- 
pher, a man more earneft for the jiro- 
grefs of reafon, than the acquus- 
menc xtf .peifonal fame. 


His 
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His character, naturally proud and 
independent, yielded to ingenious adu¬ 
lation ; he was prodigal of praife, but 
he preferved his feelings and his opi¬ 
nions, and the freedom of difeovering 
them. Strong or affefting lelTons rofe 
out of panegyric ; but that manner of 
praifing which might fuccced at the 
court of Frederic, could not but 
offend at.any other court. 

He therefore returned to Circy, and 
foon afterwards to the court of Sta- 
nillaus. This prince, twice elefted 
king of Poland, once by the will of 

4 » 

Charles XII. and once by the delire of 
the nation, never poffeffed more than 

the 
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the title of fovereign. Having ritifed 
into'Lorraine with this title, he there 
repaired, by his beneficerit afts, the 
ills which the French adminidration 
had committed: the paterrial govern¬ 
ment of Leopold corrected an age of 
devedation and misfortune. His de¬ 
votion had neither deprived him of the 

% 

love of pleafure nor of an affection for 
men of wit. His houfe was’that of a 
wealthy private perfon ; his manners 
thofe of native candour ; of a min who 
had never been unhappy, except be- 
caufe others had determined to make 
him a king; nor ever dazzled by a 
title, from which he had derived no-* 
thing but danger. He widied to fee 
VoL. L M Madame 
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Midtoie du Chatelet and Voltaire at 
hh court, or rather living as his in¬ 
mates. The author of the feafons ^, 
the only French poet, who like Voltaire 
has united philofophy and wit, then 
lived at Luneville, where he was only 
known as an amiable young officer; 
but his firft poetical produftions, full 
of reafon, wit, and tafte, even then 
befpoke a man bom to be an honour to 
his age. 

At Luneville, where Voltaire lived 
life of occupation and mild tran- 
quiliky, he had the misfortune to lofc 
his friend. Madame du Charelet died, 

* St. Lambci^. 

at 
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at the moitlent Whtti filti had flhlftttd 
her ttahilation of Newtbil; the h^Olir 
of which had fhorbeihed hfcr days; Kitig 
Staniilaus went lo tOhfdlfe ahd 
with Voltaire in his chamber. 

Having returtiCd to J*aris, tht pdtt 
bctoolt hitnfelf td hife laboiirSj a itifearis 
of diffipating grief, \thich nature his 

inipajiced bait to fe*. Siifch d pOw'^f 

• ^ 

Over oiir thoughts, 4nd fuch forte of 
mind, which afi^iftion cannot vdftquilh# 
are pTCcimls giftS> Which nnift flot btf 
depreciated by cdnfolinditig fhefti whlf 
Want of feelings ferifibifity hi n6t 
weaknefs; it is a capability, bf griei> 
Witliout being overwhelmed by it: the 

M 2 foul 
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foul is not the lefs affedfcionatc, nor has 
forrow been lefs fincere, becaufe op> 
pofed with fortitude; or bccaufe con¬ 
quered by extraordinary powers. 

Voltaire was weary of hearing the 
fashionable world, and mod men of 
letters, prefer Crebillon to himfelf; 
which they did lefs from opinion than 
to punilh him for the univelfelity of 
his talents. Men are ever more indul- 
pent to circumferibed genius, which 
exerted jon one object appears to be a 
kind of inftind, becaufe it uHends not 
fo many fpccies of felf-love, and hum- 
bks their pride lefs. 


This 
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This opinion of the fupcriority of 

Crebillon was maintained witli fo much- 

paflion, that* in the preliminaiy difcourfei 

to the Encyclopedia, M. D'Alembert 

had need of fortitude to grant equality' 

to the author of Alzirc and Merope, 

and durft not extend juftice further, 

Voltaire at length determined to avenge 

himfelf, and oblige the public to give 

him his true rank, by writing Semi> 
^ • 

ramisj^reftes, and Rome Preferved'; 
which three fubjefts had before been 
treated by Crebillon. Every cabal that 
had been formed againft Voltaire had 
imitcd, to obtain momentary fuccefs 
for the Cataline of his rival; a piece, 
the conduct’ of which is abfurd and the 

M 3 ftyle 
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ftylo. k^RPOus; in which Cic-ero pi'o< 
poftR that his daughiM (hould feclucc 
Caulina, ^nd a high appoints a 
KBdazvous fop the lovers in a temple, 
vtbepo ho inrrodiKos a courtesan in 
moB'S clothes, and afterward treats the 
fuiafie as impious, becauic k there dif- 
ct^ffed on ftate affairs, 

On the contrary, Rome Preferved is 
(lie mafler-piece of flyle and of rcafon, 
in which Cicero appears with all his dig¬ 
nity and eloquence; in whkh Cwfap 
^aks and a^s l>k.e a man born to 
feduc^ Romo to Ibb^edion, to over- 
wbplm hk opponenu by hk glory, and 
l^ain pasdoA fc^c tyranny by the force 

of 
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of his talents and virtues; and in which 

t 

Cataline is a villain^ but dne who endea¬ 
vours to excufe his vices from example^ 
and his crimes from ncceffity. Repub¬ 
lican energy and Roman feelings en¬ 
tirely poflefs the poet. 

Voltaire had a fmall theatre on which 
he a(fted his pieces, and where he often 
played the part of Cicero, ffevtr, it 
is faid, was illuHon more complete: 
while he recited he appeared to create 
his character; and when, in the fifth 
a^, Cicero again appeared before the 
fenate, when he excufed his love of 

fanie by reciting the following beauti- 

% 

ful lines; 

M 4 


Konutins, 
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RomaiiUt J^mne U gltiret et m veux point m*tn tairf\ 

Det trofvaiat du buat^uns t'eji ft digne falairtt 

\ 

^enat» ett vouj fervattt if la fata achtter { 
n'ofs la voaloirt n*o/e la mrrittr *. 


the cljaraftcr and the poet were one, 
and the auditor imagined he heard Ci¬ 
cero, or Voltaire, avow and cxciifc this 
weaknefs of great minds. 

% 

Tlfcre is only one good part in the 
Elcftra of Crebillon, and this is a fub- 
altern character, Oreftes, who knows 
HOt that he is Oredes, is in love with 
|he daughter of .^gyflhus, who has the 

Romans, I frankly own my thirft for fame. 

The ri<;h reward of peril, pain, and care; 

Moft nobly purchas’d in our country’s caufe ] 
dve lipt he^ for, cannot merit &me. 

mis- 
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misfortune to be called Iphianaffa. 
The implacable Ele&ra is enaniciured 
with the fon of jEgyfthus, and thefe 
infipid amours occupy the fcene, while 
the furies are leading a bewildered fon 
to the commiffion of parricide; being 
condemned by the god? to take this 
horrible revenge. 

Voltaire felt that Clytcinncftra fliould 
be rendered interefting by her remorfe, 
by being charafterifed as rather feeble- 
than guilty, and overawed by the cruel 
^gyfthus, but afliamed of having loved 
him, and fenfible of the weight of her 
chains and of her crimes. If we com¬ 
pare this with the other tragedies of 

Voltairo. 
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VcdtatFe, we no doubt^ find it 

i 

nnic2i infemr to his befl works; but 
if we contrail it with Sophocles, whom 
he meant to follow, that he might teach 
the French the charafter and tragic 
conceptions of that poet, we (hall per¬ 
ceive he had the arc to preferve his 
beauties, imitate his ilyie, corred his 
defeds, and render Clytemneilra more 
pathetic, .and Eledra lefs barbarous. 
For which rcafon, when, in deTpitc of 
cabal, the permanent beauties of the 
Greek poet were tranfmitted to the 
Freacbuft^gCj by a man wonhy of be¬ 
etling the interpreter of the moft 
eloqu^c o? the ancient tragic writers, 
and there enforce applauTe, Voltaire, 


more 
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i^prc ardent in the intereft of good tafte 
than in behalf of his ovn fame, could 
not forbear calling to the pit, in a mo. 
mentary effulhon of rapture, ‘^Ooon 
Athenians, it is Sophocles.** 

The Semiramis of Crcbillon was no 

fooner produced than forgotten. That 

of Voltaire is the £une fubje^ which, 

fifteen years before, he had treated 

♦ 

under the name of Eryphile, and which 
he withdrew from the ftage, though 
the piece was highly applauded. Dur-t 
ing its reprefentations, he more peisi 
fedly fek all the difficulties of the fa. 
ble. He perceived that, to render a 
woman who had deilroyed hei^ hufband, 

that 
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thatihe might reign herfelf, interefting, 
it wait ncce0ary that the fplenddur of 
her reign, her conquercs, her virtues, 
and the extent of her empire fhoiild 
force refpejft, and feize on the mind 
of the fpeftators ; that the criminal 
queen Ihouid be the miftrefs of the 
world, and poffcfs the virtues of a great 
monarch. He felt that, while exhibit¬ 
ing the prodigies ofa foreign religion 
on the ftage, it would be neceffary, by- 
magnificence and an elevated and reli¬ 
gious ftylc, not to fuffer the imagina¬ 
tion to cool, .to make the gods intcifere 
on all occafions, and to conceal the 
abfurdity of a miracle by incefTantly 
prefenting the confolatory idea of a 

Divine 
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Divine Power, excrcifing a flow but in¬ 
evitable vengeance on the fccre^crimcj 
of kings. 

L-ove, offenfive in Oreftes, w^as ne- 
ceflary in Semiramis. Ninyas muft 
have a miftrefs, that he might feel a 
tendernefs for Semiramis, be fenfible 
of her kindnefs, and that flie might fa- 
cinate him by her charms before he 
knew her to be his mother; otherwife 
the horror which inceft infpircs would 
have been injurious to that cliarader 
which was to intereft the audience. 
The ftyle of Semiramis, the majefty of 
the fubjed, the pomp of the exhibition, 
and the peculiar pathos of fome of the 

feenes, 
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trium;^hant over eftvy and 
But it W4a long befofe equal 
jufticc was rendered to Orellcs, and 
Rome Prefen^ed. 

Complete Jullice^ perhaps^ has not 

yet been dboe; nor can we be fur- 

prifed at this, when we recolleft that 

♦ 

all colleges and all the hotifes in Which 
the teachers of youth arc thcmfelves 
educated ate devoted to fanaticiftn, and 
that Children in general are edvicated 
in pr^UdicCs againil YoltairCi 

Thefe three pieces he wrote at 
Sceanx, the fCat Of the Duchefs dti 
Maiae, who tfidighted in poetry, gal¬ 
lantry. 
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kntry, and the arts ; and her 

palace, prefented a pidure of nRb in¬ 
genuous and fplendid pleafures which 
had embelliflied the court of Lewis 
the XIVth, and dignified his follies. 
She delighted in Cicero, and prevailed 
on Voltaire to write his Rome Preferv- 
ed to avenge the outrage committed on 
the orator by Crebillon. Mahottkt 
was fent to the pope, and Semiramk 
dedicated to a careBnal. He took a 
fecret pleafure in convincing theFttnCk 
fanatics that the eccleliadical princes 
knew how to combine the love d[ ge¬ 
nius wkh religious ;£eal, and diat they 
did not think they promoted Chr^- 
anity by treating theft men as ks tiie«> 


nues 
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-mie^|ho by their powers of mind 
.wcrWfie formidable-rulers of public 
’ opinion. 

It was thUperiod that he^ atlength, 
. yielded to the invitations of the king 
.of Pruflia, and accepted the title of 
Kl^hambcrlain, the grand crofs of the 
ofder of merit, and a penfion of 20,000 
livrcs. In his own country, he faw 
himlelf the objeft of envy arid hatred 
to inen of letters, although he never 
had been their opponent in foliciting 
for places and penhons, never had 
buml^ed them'by his criticifms, nor 
ever had interfered in literary ca« 
*>* 4 . but^^od obliged all who need¬ 
ed 
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♦ 

ed his fervices, had cndeavs||M * to 
gain their aSedion bjr praiS^/Chaa 
and taken every opportunity of win¬ 
ning the friendfhip of thofc whom ielf- 
love had rendered unjuil. 

The priefts, who forgot not the Let¬ 
ters on the Engliih Nation and Maho¬ 
met, while they were waiting occahon 
CO perfecutc him, endeavoured to de- 
cry him and his works, and employed 
their whole afccndancy over youth 
againd him, cfpcciaUy that which, as 
fpiritual diredors, they preferved over 
private families and the devotees of the 
court. Abfolute hlencc only could pre- 
ferve him from calumny. He could pub- 
VoL. 1 . N lifh 
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bfli DO work wififaout being certaia that 
auligDky votild endeavour thence to 
accuTe him. of being impious, or to 
render him fufpefbed by government. 
Madame de Pompadour, elevated to a 
fituation in which fhe wifhed to be fur* 


landed by none but Haves, forgot 
their former intimacy. She could not 
pardon his not having fufiercd with 
foficient patience the preference grant¬ 
ed to Crfbillon. Louis the XVth 
had a kind of diilike to Voltaire, al¬ 
though he had flattered tliat prince to 
the itgury of his own feme : but kings 
ate, by habit, rendered almofl infenfl- 


ble to public adukaon; the anfiil 
pj? of die courtiers, who, feizing 


every 
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every tpifiing bceaiioAi fepaat tiiblr 
panegyric coiuimiallyAnclat the luckieft 
moments, is alone fedudag. This 
flattery conflfts lefs in dire^ praife, 
than in an' adroit approbation of the 
paiHons, inclifiadons,« i£tB, and fend** 
mencs of the monarch; half a' vord, a 
motion, a general maxim which ex-* 
cufes their follies or their faults, pro. 
duce greater effefts than poetry which 
is worthy of pofterity. The csulogies 
of genius foothe only thofit kings who 
have an afbual love of fame# 

It is faid that' Voltaire, approach-* 
ing Louis XV# after the repfeihnta'* 
tion of the Temple of Fame, in which 

N a Trajan 
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' Trajan: after his vi^ries accords peace 
to the world, and receives the crown 
which had been refufed to conquerors 
and refcrved for the man who was the 
friend of humanity, thus addrefled the 
monarch —Trajan content * f and 

that the king was lefs flattered by the 
comparifon than offended by the fami¬ 
liarity. 

M. d’Argenfon refufed to fupport 
Voltaire as a candidate for the title of 
Free AlTociate of the Academy of Sci - 
ences, and for obtaining a feat in the 

Academy of Belles Lcttres, of which 

“I 

places he was at. that time ambitious, as 

V % 

It Trajan £itisfied ? 


a refuge 
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a refuge againfl the army of periodical 
critics who were obliged by the police 
to treat literary bodies with refpeft, 
except when other bodies or powerful 
individuals thought it their intereff to 
humble them by abandoning them to 
the attacks of thefe contemptible ene¬ 
mies. 

Voltaire, therefore, went to Berlin, 
and the very monarch, who bad dif- 
dained him, and the court, in which 
he had been treated with difrefpeft, 
were offended at his departure. The 
lofs of a man who honoured France, 
and the difgrace of having obliged him 
to feek an afylum in another country, 

N 3 were 
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.Wef 4 ; oiliy rcmcmborcd. In the 
pt^AM of the ftiE^ of Frti&Ji, he £;>uncl 
peico end ey«n the iiembknc^ of free, 
doto s feeling «t firft po kind of fub- 
jo^on, except that pelTing feme 

boure withthe king to <:orre<a his works, 
And to teach hitp the art of writing. 
He ufually flipped with his majefty ; 
and thefc fuppers, at which there was 
freedom in excefs, wJiere every quef- 
tion of metaphyHcs and morals was dif- 
cufled without reftroint, where the moft 
pfibo^fided plcafantry enlivened, or cut 
ferioiis argument fhOTt, and where the 
king generally difappeared to give 
^ 4 cc to thp maiJi «f wit, were moments 
ol^rmble relaxtion to Voltaire. The 

•' 4 $ 

remainder 
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remainder of his time was confecrated 
to ftudy. 

Here he improved feme of bis trage¬ 
dies, finifhed his Age of Louis the 
XlVth, correded his poem of the 
the Maid of Orleans, wrote part of his 
Elfay on the Manners and Spirit 
Nations, and compofed the poem on 
Natural Law ; while Frederic govern¬ 
ed his flates without a minifter, inipeA- 
ed and improved his army, compofed 
poetry and mulk, and wrote philofophy 
and hiHory. 


The royal family dacoutaged Vol¬ 
taire in his purfuits; he addrefled 

N 4 verfes 
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vcrfcs to the princefies, aftcd tragedy 
with the brothers and fillers of the 
king, and, while he taught them to 
declaim, led them to feel the beauties 
of French poetry: for poetry ought to 
be fpoken aloud; nor can it be under- 
Hood, in a foreign tongue, by thofe 
who are not in the habit of hearing it 
recited by fpeakers/ who can give it 
that accent and force which are its cha- 
radlerlHics, 


This, Voltaire called, the palace of 
Alcina; but the enchantment was of 
too (hort duration. The men of lite¬ 
rature, who had been longer at Berlin 
.^an himfelf* were jealous of prefer¬ 


ence 
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ence which was too conTpicuous, efpe* 
cially of that kind of independence’ 
which he preferved, that familiarity 
which the, charms and brilliancy of his 
wit gave him, and that art of mingling 
truth with panegyric and of impart- 
ing to flattery the tone of jocular eafe. 

4 

La Metric told Voltaire that the 
king, to whom he was one day men¬ 
tioning thofe marks of kindnefs he dif- 
covered for his chamberlain, replied, 
“ I want him at prefent to revife my 

ft 

works; but having'fucked the orange, 
we throw away the rind.” When Vol¬ 
taire heard this, the encantation was 

over; and his mind felt that kind of 

* • 

fufpicion 
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fufpicion wluch never fuficred him to 
ioie of ills prq}c£t for cfcaping. 

In the mean time the king was in¬ 
formed that Voltaire, being prcffcd 
by general ManAein to revxfe his 
memoirs, had anfwered, ** The king 
has fent me his dirty linen to wafh, 
yours muil wait and chat, another 
time, he had faid in a fit of ill humour, 
pointing to fome poetical papers of the 
king, lying on the table, ** That man 
is Caefar and the Abbe Cottin.” 

Mutual inclination, however, afted 
oo the monarch and the phiiofopher. 
Frederic iaid^ long after their fepara- 
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tion, th&t he had aever met with (b 
amiabU a man as Voltaire; and Vol* 
taire^ notwithllandiag his refentment 
which never was entirely effaced, con- 
fefled, that when Frederic thought 
proper, he was the moll: pleaiing of 
mankind. They likewile united in 
tlieir open contempt for prejudice and 
fuperftition; the plcafure they took in 
making them the eternal objects of 
their jefts, their common love for that 

philofophy which is chearful and invit- 

* 

ing, and their mutual difpofition to 
fearch and to feize on the ridiculous 
in whatever pretended to fuperior gra¬ 
vity, were the ikme. Hence it fhbuld 
have Teemed that the fform muff have 

ended 
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ended in a calm, and that interefl and 
pleaiure muft have continued them in 
&iendlhip ; but the jealoufy of Mau> 
pertuis rendered them irreconcilable. 

Maupertuis, a man of much wit, 
but not of too much learning, and of 

4 

ilii! lefs philofophy, was tormented by 
that defire of fame which makes us 
chufe trifling means when the great 
are wanting, utter paradoxes when we 
are unable to difcover truths, gene- 
ralife formula when we cannot invent 
them*, and accumulate incongruities 
when we are deficient in new ideas. 
Is Paris, he had been feen to leave 
company, or hide himfclf behind 

a fcreen. 
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a fcreen, when he could hoc continue 
the principal fpcaker; ^<1 in like man¬ 
ner at Berlin, whether at the academy 

* 

of fciences or the table of the king, he 
would be the firft. He was indebted 
to Voltaire for a great part of his repu¬ 
tation, as well as for the honour of 
being perpetual prefident of the aca¬ 
demy of Berlin, and of exercihng au¬ 
thority there in his majefty's name,. 

Some jells which Voltaire had indul' 
ged in, when Maupertuis, following 
the king to the army, was taken pri- 
foner at the battle of Molwitz, had 
angered him, and he vented his com¬ 
plaints with ill humour. Voltaire re- 

r 

turned 
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turned a friendijr anfwery and appeaied 
him by writing four lines for his poi- 
trait. Maupertuis, fome years after¬ 
ward, took it much atniis chat Voltaire 
had not mentioned him in his difcourfe 
when eledcd to the French academy; 
and the arrival of Voltaire at Berlin 
completed his difguiL He faw him 
the friend of the fovercign, in whofe 
prefence he himfclf was but a courtier; 
and beheld him giving lefTons to the 
man irom whom he received orders. 

Surrounded by enemies, and diffi¬ 
dent of the continuance of royal friend- 
.ihip, Voltaire fecnecly regretted, and 

endea* 
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endeavoured to. lecover, his loft inde¬ 
pendence. He thought proper to 
employ a jew to cransfitr a part of his 
property out of Pruffisu The jew be¬ 
trayed his traft; and, to revenge him- 
felf on Voltaire,, who, having detefted 
him, would not fuffer himfelf to be 
robbed, he brought an abfurd aftion, 
knowing that hatred is not diihcult in 
admitting evidence. The king, to 
punifh his friend for having attempted 
to preferve his liberty and property, 
pretended to believe him guilty, to 
deliver him up to juftice, and even to 
exclude him his prefence till the caufc 
(hould be decennined. 


Voltaire 
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Voltaire addreffcd himfelf to Mau- 
pcrtuis, who had not yet openly telli- 
fied his fentiments, and requeftcd his 
interference with the chief judge. 
Maupertuis returned a haughty refu- 
fal, and Voltaire perceived he had 

another enemy. This ridiculous fuit, 

♦ • 

at length, ended as it (hould do; the 
jew was condemned, and was pardoned 
by Voltaire. The king then admitted 
Voltaire once more, and added new 
marks of refpedt to former kindnefs, 
by bellowing on him a houfe near 
Fotfdam. 

' The eyes of hatred, however, are 
always open and watchful of opportu¬ 
nity. 
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nicy. La Beaumelle, a proteilant, and 
native of Languedoc, fiift an appren¬ 
tice to a gofpel miniiler at Geneva, 
and afterwards afting the French wit 
in Denmark, being (bon difmified from 
Copenhagen, came to feek his fortune 
at Berlin; having no ocher title to fame 
than that of having lately publilhed a 
libel. He went to Voltaire, and pre- 
fented the book to him, in which Vol¬ 
taire himfelf was ill treated, and in 
which the men of wit, who had been 
invited into PrufBa, among whom he 
was come to folicit a place, was com¬ 
pared to apes or thefe dwarfs who had 
formerly been maintained at certain 
courts. Such a ridiculous overfight 
VoL. I. O 


was 
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was the mommtaiy obje(% of pieafantry 
at the king’s fupper; but the jefts were 
Yeported to La Beaumelle by Mauper* 
tuis> who, charging them all to the 
account of Voltaire, made La Beau- 
meUe his irreconcilable foe, and fecured 
to himfelf a tool, who aided his malice 
by flsameful libels, without bringing 
the charafter of the prefident of the 
academy in queftion. 

Maupertuis wanted aihilance; he 
had lately advanced the kafi poJJibU 
aShny as a new meohanical prin- 
c^e» which was much controverted, 
though the iiUi&ious Euler did it the 
honour of defending it, and at the fame 

a time 
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time inftrudcd its author in its fiiU 
extent and true ufe. Koenig not only 
oppofed it, but afferted it was not new, 
and quoted the fragment of a letter 
from Leibnitz, in which it was con-, 
tained. Maupertuis, having learnt from 
Koenig himfelf that he had only a copy 
of the letter from Leibnitz, thought 
proper formally to fummons him before 
theacademyof Berlin, toproducetheori- 
ginal. Koenig anfwered that he obtained 
his copy from the unfortunate Hienzi, 
who had long lince been beheaded, for 
having attempted to deliver the people 

4 

of the Canton of Bern from the tyranny, 
of the fenate. The original was not to 
be found among the remaining papers 

O 2 of 
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of Hienziy and the academy, from mo¬ 
tives partly of fear and partly of mean- 
nefs, declared Koenig unworthy of 
the title of academician, and llruck 
him from their lifl. Maupertuis Teem¬ 
ed not to have known that the general 
voice of the learned only could beftow, 
or takefrom him, the honour of making 
a difeovery, that this opinion muA be 
free and voluntary, and that any for¬ 
mal ad, by rendering it fuTpicious, 
would but diminifh its authority. 

Voltaire had been acquainted with 
Koenig at Cirey, where he came to give 
leffons in the dodrines of Leibnitz to 

Madame du Chatelet. He had pre- 

ferved 
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ferved a degree of frlendfhip for him, 
though he had fometimes indulged 
himfelf injefts to his difadvantage, dur¬ 
ing his rehdence in France. He did 
not love Maupenuis, and hated per- 
fecution, whatever form it might 
alTuine to torment mankind; he there¬ 
fore openly took the part of Koenig, 
and publifhed fome writings, in which 
reafon and juftice were feafbned by de¬ 
licate and poignant wit. Maupertuis 
engaged the vanity of the king in be¬ 
half of the honour of his academy, and 
prevailed on him to exai% a promife 
from Voltaire to ridicule neither it nor 
its prefident. The pnmiife was given, 
but unfortunately the king, who had 

O 3 commanded 
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conitnaoded filence, imagined he him- 
felf might fpeak. He wrote feveral hu¬ 
mourous pieces, which, but with fome 
little inequality, were partly againfl. 
Maupertuis, and partly againft Vol¬ 
taire. The latter imagined that the 
king, by this conduA, Iiad releafed him 
&0m his promife, and that the privi¬ 
lege of being the only one who ftiould 
laugh was not included in the royal 
prerogative. He, therefore, profited by 
a general permifhon which he had for¬ 
merly obtained, and i^nt his Akakia 
to the prcfs, in which Maupertuis was 
devoted to eternal ddicule. 

The king laughed. He had little 
ftffedion, undleft efteem for Mauper¬ 
tuis ; 
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tuis ; yet, jealous of hh own aatliorttjr, 
he caufed this piece of humour to be 
burnt by the hangman. This is a 
mode of vengeance which it is rather 
iingular that a philolbphic king fhould 
borrow from the inquidcion. 

% 

The uihdted Vokaire fent the mo¬ 
narch his crofe, his key^ and the patent 
for his p>enfion^ with the four follow¬ 
ing lines— 

Us refu avec 

Je Us renvoU avec dwleur ; 

Comme un amant, dam fa Jaloufe ardeur. 
Rend le portrait de fa medire^e *• 

* Theie gl£n f joy of heart. 

From thecn whh as gveat, I paa^ 

The jealous lover, thus, returns 
r Her. gifts, for whom his boibm bums. 
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He iighed for freedom, but he could 
not obtain this by fending back what 
he at hril hod called fplendid hauhles^ 
but which he ever afterward named 
marks of Jlavery, He wrote from 
Berlin, where he was ill, for permidion 
to depart. The king, who wiftied to 
humble but not to lofe him. Tent him 
fome bark, but no permiflion. He 
again wrote that it was necefiary he 
Ihould go and drink the waters of 
Plombiers; he was anfwered, thofe of 
SUelia were equally falutary. 

Voltaire, at length, thought proper 
to alk to fee his majefty, flattering him- 
feif that by his prefence he could 

awaken 
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awaken fentiments which were rather 
wounded than extinA. 

The baubles he had formerly poffcff- 
ed were returned to him. He haftened 
to Potfdam, faw the king, and a few 
moments produced a total change. 
Familiarity revived, former chearful- 
nefs was recovered even at the expence 
of Maupertuis, and Voltaire obtained 
permiffion to go to Plombiers, on giv¬ 
ing his promife to return. This pro- 
mife was not, perhaps, very lincere, 
but it was lefs obligatory than one 
given between equals; the hundred 
and fifty thoufand men, who guarded 
the Frufilan frontiers would not fufier 
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It to be coofidered as given with enttfc 
freedom. 

Vcdcaire haflened to LeipHc, wfrere 
he made fome Hay, to recover his 
frrength, which had been exhaufred 
by this long pcrfecution. Maiipertuis 
iient him a ridiculous challenge, the 
only efieft of which was, tlut it opened 
a new fource to his inexhaulUble plea* 
lantry. From Leipfic he went to viCt 
the Duchefs of Saxe-Gotha, a princefs, 
who cultivated letters, loved philo- 
ibphy, and was fuperior co prejudice. 
At her requefr be there, began his Am- 
nak df the Empire. 


From 
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From Gotha, he departed for Plom- 
biers; and took the road to Frank¬ 
fort. Maupertuis was determined on 
revenge; his challenge had been unfuc- 
cefsful, and the libels of La Beaumelle 
he thought infufHcient. This his con¬ 
temptible fecond had been obliged to 
quit Berlin, after a ridiculous adven¬ 
ture and fome weeks imprifonment. 
He had fled to Gotha with a chamber¬ 
maid, who had robbed the miflrefs fhe 
had left; his • libels had driven him 
from Frankfort; and he had fcarcely 
airived at Paris before he was thrown 
into the BaAile. The prcfident of the 
academy at Berlin had therefore to feek 
another avenger. He mbittered the 

iU 
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ill humour of the king. The (lownels 
with which Voltaire travelled, his ftay 
at Gotha, and a conliderable annuity 
for the lives of himfelf and his neice 
Madame Denis purchafcd of the Duke 
of Wiitcmbcrg, all fpoke his deter¬ 
mination of never returning to Pruflia, 
and he had taken with him a copy of 
the poetical works of the king, which 
were then only known to the wits of 
the court, 

A fear was excited in Frederic’s 
mind that a fpecies of vengeance, tern- 
b^even to a royal poet, would betaken. 
It was poflible, at Icaft, that Voluirc 
Ihould imagine he had a right to re¬ 
claim 
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claim the verfes he had given, and to 
{pecify thofe he had correfted. The 
king gave a knave, whom he kept in 
his pay at Frankfort to purchafe or 
kidnap men for 'him, an order to ar« 
reft Voltaire, and not to releafe him till 
he ftiould have yielded up his crofs, 

his key, and the grant of his penfton, 
together with the poems which Freitag 
called “ the work of Poejhys of the king 
his mafter,” Thefe volumes had unfor¬ 
tunately been left at Leipfic, and Vol¬ 
taire was kept in clofe confinement for 
three weeks. Madame Denis his neice, 
who had come to meet him, was treat¬ 
ed with like rigour. Guards were plac¬ 
ed at the door, and a foldier continued 
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in each of their chambers who never 
fuflfercd them to leave his fight, fiich 
fears were entertained leaft the work of 

Poejbys (hould efcape. This precious 

% 

pledge was at length rellored to Frei- 
tag, and Voltaire was released; but not 
however till he had been obliged to 
beftow money on certain adventurers 
who took that opportunity to com¬ 
mence litigious fuits: having efcaped 
from Frankfort he went to Colmar. 

The King of Pruffia, alhamed of 
his ridiculous anger, difavowed the 
proceedings of Freitag, but he had fo 

4 

morality as not to punifh him for 
Wing obeyed* It » (lrange«that a 

city. 
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city, calling itfelf free, fiiouW fufio* a 
foreign power to commit fuchTexatioBS 
within its walls; but freedom and in¬ 
dependence are to the feeble mere 
words. During the period of his 
friendfliip for Voltaire, Frederic, in 
the tranfports of enthuliafm, has ofm 
kilFed his hands; and Voltaire, after 
his inxprifonment, comparing the two 
periods, faid to his friends—He has 
a hundred times klifed the hand he fo 
lately manacled.’* 

The only work he publiChed at Ber¬ 
lin was the age of Louis XIV. which is 
the foie hiftory of that reign, which can 
be read. On the authority of the old 


courtiers 
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courtiers of Louis XIV. or of thofe who 
had lived ia intimacy with them, he 
there relates a fmall number of anec¬ 
dotes feleded with difcernment, and 
fuch as ferve to paint the fpirit and 
charader of the pcrfons of the age. 
Political and military events are given 
in a rapid, inierefting manner; the 
pidhire abounds with bold ilrokes. In 
Ibme chapters, he recounts the attempts 
which Louis XIV. made for the improve¬ 
ment of thelawsand finances, andforthe 
encouragement of trade and induflry; 
and we ought to pardon Voltaire for 
having, this occahon, followed the 
opodons of the moft enlightened men 

of 
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of his own times, of that know¬ 

ledge which did not then exift. 

His chapters on Calvmirm> Janfen- 
ifm, Quietifm, and the difpute on the 
Chinefe ceremonies, are models of the 
manner in which a prudent friend of 
truth ought to treat thefe maladies fo 
difgracefui to man, when the number 
or the power of the difeafed is fuch as 
to make it neceflary gently to raife the 
veil which conceals their deformity. 
We have only to reproach him with 
too much feverity againft the Calvinills, 
whofe enormities proceeded from felf* 
defence, and whole crimes were but a 
kind of reprifal of juridical murders 
Vot. I. P 


coxa- 
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committed on "Wka in certain pro¬ 
vinces. 


The difcoveries made in the fcien- 
ces, and the progrcfs of the arts, Vol¬ 
taire related with clearneis^ precihon^ 
and impartiality ; and his deciiions 
continually appeared di(ftated by a free 
and found mind, and a mild indulgent 
philofophy. 


The catalogue of the writers of the 
age of Louis XIV. was an original 
thought. It had never before entered 
the hxuHination, thus, by a trait or a 

few lines, to paint men of literature, 

> * 


|iKtk)fophers, and poets, without dry- 

nefs 
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nefs or affedation, with tafte feldom 
miflaken, and accuracy ever poignant. 

The work brought foreign nations 
acquainted with Louis XIV. among 
whom he had been dishgured by a 
multitude of libels, and caught them 
to refpeft a people whom they had pre- 
vioully viewed through the falfc medi* 
iim of prejudice, jealoufy, and hatreds 
The countrymen of Voltaire were Icfs 
indulgent. Such as were flaves from 
condition or charafter were highly of¬ 
fended that a Frenchman ftiould dare 
to difcover follies in Louis XIV. Pre¬ 
judiced people were angry at the free-* 
dom with which he treated the mif> 

P a takes 
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takes of generals, and the defeats of 
great writers ; and others, who in fome 
refpefts were more juft, reproached 
him with too much indulgence or en- 
thufiafm. But hiftory is never impar¬ 
tially judged in the country to which 
it relates, the decifions of whofe inha¬ 
bitants are continually perverted by 
jarring interefts and pre-conceived falfc 
ideas. 

Voltaire paflcd near two years in 
Alfatia, during which he publiflied his 
Annals of the Empire, the only chro¬ 
nologic ^ridgement which can be read 
without wearincfs, becaufc it is written 

ftyle and abounds with pbi- 

lofophic 
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lofophic deduftions, cxprelTed with 
energy. Thus Voltaire has given a 
model of that kind of writing, the 
merit and utility of which his friend- 
fhip for the Prefident Henault induced 
him to exaggerate. 

He thought, at firft, of fettling in 
Alfatia; but, unfortunately, thejefuits 
attempted to convert him, and, not fuc- 
ceeding, began to dilTeminate calumniat* 
ing rumours which befpoke perfecution. 
Voltaire endeavoured to obtain not per- 
miflion to return to Paris, for this he 
had never been forbidden, but an af- 
furance that he fhould not be difagree- 
able to the court. He knew France 
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too well not to be fenfible that, odioiis 
as he was by his love of tnuh to all 
powerful bodies, he muft foon become 

4 

the objcdk of their perfecution, would 
the court fuffer him to be opprefled. 

4 

The anfwer was not to his fatisfac- 
tion. Voltaire found himfelf unpro¬ 
tected in his own country, though his 
name fupported its honour, at that time 
degraded throughout Europe by ridi¬ 
culous quarrels concerning Billets of 
Confeffion; and at the very moment 
when, by his publication of the Age of 
LfOuis the XVth, he had creCted a mo- 
nuittent to its glmy. He determined 

A 

ta-go and drink the waters of Aix, in 

Savoy. 
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Savoy. Pafling through Lyons, Car¬ 
dinal de Tenpin, famous for the convcr- 
Hon of Lafs and the cotincil of Embrun, 
informed him he could not invite him 

4 

to dinner, becaufe Voltaire was out of 
favour at couit. But the inhabitants of 
that opulent city, in which the fpirit of 
trade has not effaced the love of letters, 
recompenfed him for the politic incivil¬ 
ity of their archbifhop." He there re¬ 
ceived thofe honours which public cn- 
thufiafm pays to genius. His pieces 
were played before him, amid the loud 
acclamations of a people, inebriated 
with the joy of pofTeffing the man to 
whom they were indebted for fuch dig- 
jiified pleafures. But he durft not fix 

P 4 his 
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his abode at Lyons ; the condudl of 
the Cardinal informed him he was not 
far enough from his enemies. 

PafEng through Geneva, to confult 
with Tronchin, the beauty of the 
country, the equality which appeared 
to prevail there, the advantage of be¬ 
ing out of France, and in a city where 
French was the language of the peo¬ 
ple, the freedom of thought which was 
greater than in a monarchial or ca¬ 
tholic country, and the liberty of the 
the prefs, founded indeed lefs on the 
laws than on the interefb of trade, all 
deten^ned him to fix his retreat in that 
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But he foon perceived that a cicf in 
which the pedantic and auftere fpirit 
of Calvin had taken deep root, where 
the vanity of imitating ancient repub* 
lies, and the jealoufy of the pooragainft 
the rich had efUblifhed fumptuary laws, 
where theatrical exhibitions offended 
both Calviniftic fanaticifm, and repub¬ 
lican rigour, would to him neither be 
a fafe nor an agreeable rcfidence. He 
determined to procure a place of refuge 
in the territories of Geneva againft Ca¬ 
tholic perfecution, and a retreat in 
France againft puritanical gloom, and 
accordingly to live alternately at Tour¬ 
ney, lince called Ferney, in France, 
and the Dclices at the gates of Geneva. 

Here 
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Here he fixed his abode with Ma¬ 
dame Dennis his niece; who, being a 
widow without children, was free to in¬ 
dulge her friendfhip for her uncle, and 
to acknowledge the kindnefs with which 
he had rendered her circumftances eafy. 
She took on herfelf the charge of his 
domcfiic affairs; and, to increafe his 
tranquillity, by relieving himfromfuch 
fatiguing trifies. This was the only aid 
he received; labour was to him an in- 
exhauftiblc fource of enjoyment ; and 
freedom v/as all he wanted to render 
his moments happy. 

Hitherto, we have written the tem- 
ptfftuous life of a philofopbic poet, 

whofe 
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whofe love for truth, and whofe inde¬ 
pendence of character had occaiioned 
him more enemies than friends, who 
gave no reply to their malice except by 
epigrams which were either witty or 
dreadfully fevere, and whofe condudk 
had more frequently been guided by 
the fenfations of the moment than the 

I 

refult of any plan which reafon had 
formed. 

In his prefent retirement, removed 
from illulion and whatever could ex¬ 
cite momentary or perfonal paflion, 
we ftiall fee him yield entirely to hia 
prevailing and inceffant love of fame, 
to the ftill more potent neceffity his 

mind 
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mind felt of being productive, and to 
his zeal for the dellruCtion of preju-. 
dice, which was indeed the moft pow¬ 
erful and active of all the fenfations he 
felt. This peaceful life, feldotn dif- 
uirbed, and then by the threats 
of pcrfecution, rather than perfecu- 
tion itfelf, we Ihall fee adorned not 
only, like his youth, by the exercife 
of private benevolence, a quality com¬ 
mon to all men whofe hearts have not 
been hardened and minds corrupted 
by misfortune or vanity, but by thofe 
aCts of enlightened and bold benevo- 
knee,^, which, while they relieve the 
fufferings of certain individuals, are of 
%vice to the whole human race. 


And 
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And hence it was that, indignant to 
behold a corrupt minifter purfue the 
the unfortunate Byng to death that he 
might conceal his own errors and flat¬ 
ter the pride of the Englilh populace, 
Voltaire, in order to refeue this inno¬ 
cent victim from the Machiavelian arts 
of Pitt, employed every means which 
genius and compaffion could infpire, 
and fingly raifed his voice againft in- 
juftice; while aflonilhed Europe in fi- 
lienee faw fuch an example of atrocity 
worthy of the moft barbarous times, 
which England dared to give in this 
age of humanity and knowledge. 

The firft work he fent from his re¬ 
treat was the Orphan of China, a tra- 

gedy 
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gedy written during his refidence in 
Alfatia, at a time when he hoped he 
might have been allowed to live at 
Paris, and was defirous of theatrical 
fticcefs to fecure his friends and impofe 
filence on his foes. 

In the commencement of the tragic 
arc, poets were certain of aftonifliing 
the mind by giving to their charadlcrs 
fehtiments contrary to nature, and by 
facrificing the true feelings of the heart 
to the more uncommon love of fame, 
exaggerated patriotifin, and devoted- 
nels to princes. 

As reafon, at fuch a period, is even 
inferior to tafte, vulgar opinion feconds 

fuch 
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fuch as employ thofe means, or aro 
feduced by them. Leontine necef- 
farily infpircs admiration ; and the 
hanghtinefs of his charafter induces 
an audience, who idolize their king, to 
pardon him the (acrifice of his fon. 
But when means like thefe, of produc¬ 
ing efTefts by a departure from nature, 
begin to be exhaufted, and when art 
improves, the poet is then obliged to 
write more conformably to reafon, and 
feek refourccs in nature herfelf. Yet, 
luch is the force of habit, the facrifice 
of Zamti, founded indeed on more 
dignified and powerful motives than 
that of Leontine, expiated by tears and 
regret, feduced the fpeftators. 

Allonifh 
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Ailonifhment only was excited at 
the firft reprefcntation of the Orphan, 
by the following truly philofophic 
lines: 

La Nature et PHymetit •oalh Us lots premieres. 

Let dewtrs, Us liens Jes nations entiires ; 

Ces lots Osienncnt Jes dieux, U rejle eji des busnains*. 

The audience hefitated, and the voice 
of nature needed the aid of refiedtion 

4 

in order to be heard. Thus can a 

% 

great poet fometimes decide the mind 
between ancient errors and truths, 
which, to vanquifti wavering yet Hill 
oppohng prejudice, is obliged to wait 
for new fupport. Men often dare not 

* Natare and Hymen firft gave laws to earth; 
Their origin divine, the reft is human all. 

confefs 
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confefs to themfelves that flow pro- 
grefs which reafon makes in their 
minds; but they are ready to follow 
her when, appearing in a flrong and 
effedtive mannef, they are obliged, to 
acknowledge her prefence. Thus, 

thefe fame verfes have fince been con- 

« 

tinually heard with tranfport, and Vol¬ 
taire enjoyed the pleafure of having 
avenged nature. 

This play is the triumph of virtue 
over power, and of the laws over arms. 
Till then, Mahomet excepted, no poet 
had fucCefsfiilly made one of thefe men, 
whofe fame appears awful, and whofe 
charadlers prcfcnt the pidture of ex- 
VoL. I. traordinary 
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tiaordmary ftrength of foul, in love 
without degradation. Voltaire, a fe- 
cond time conquered this difficulty; 
the love of Gengis Khan is interreiling 
in dcfpight of the violence and feroci¬ 
ty of his chara^er, becaufe it is true 
and impaflloned, becaufe it wreils from 
him a confelfion of the vacancy his 
heart felt amid all his power, and be- 
caufe he at lad facrifices his love to 
fame, and his third of conqued to the 
charms, before unknown to him, of 
pacific virtues. 

The rcpofe of Voltaire was foon dif- 
turbed by the publication of the Maid 
of Orleans. This poem, in which li- 

1 centlouihefs 
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centioufncfs and philofophy arc com¬ 
bined, and truth afiumes the mafk of 
fatiric and voluptuous humour, was be¬ 
gun about the year 1730, but had never 
been finished. The author had intrull- 
ed what he had written of it only to a 
few of his friends, and to fome princes. 
The rumour of its exiHence had brought 
down menace on him ; and, by not 
Bnifhing it, he took the fureft means 
to avoid the dangerous temptation of 
making it public. Copies unfortu¬ 
nately got abroad, one of which fell 
into inimical and felhlh hands, and the 
work appeared not only with fuch de¬ 
feats as the author had left, but with 
lines added by the editors full of groff- 

0^2 ncfe 
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nd5 and iH tafte, and with fatiric traits 
which mig^t endanger the &fety of 
Voltaire. The defire of gain, the plea- 
fure of attributing their own wretched 
verfes to a great poet, and the more 
malignant pleafiire of expofing him to 
perfecution, were the motives of this 
aft of infidelity, the honour of which 
was divided between la Beaumelle and 
the £x Capuchin Maubert. 

They fucceeded only fo far as to 
trouble that repofe for a moment which 
they wiftied to dcftroy. His friends 
evaded the perfecution, by proving the 
woik to be fpurious, and the hatred 

of 
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of the editors fcrved him whom it 
meant to w.ouncL 

This, however, obliged Voltaire-to 
finilh the poem, and prefent a work to 
the world, at which the author of Ma¬ 
homet and the age of Louis XIV* need 
not blulh. The work excited lively 
feelings of enthufiafm in a numerous 
dafs of readers, while the foes of Vol¬ 
taire afFe< 5 ted to decry it as unworthy 
of a philofopher, and almoft as a ble- 
mifh on the writings and the life of a 
poet. 

But, if it be ufeful to render lli- 
perftition ridiculous in the eyes of 

Qj men 
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men addided to voluptuoufnefs, and 
by the very weaknefs which hurries 
them into didipation deilined fome 
time to become the unfortunate vie* 
tims or the dangerous tools of this vile 
tyrant of men, if afFeftation of aufteri- 
ty in manners, if the exceffive value 
attached to their purity, be ferviceable 
only to hypocrites who, wearing the 
malk of chaftity, may negleft every 
other virtue, and caft a facred viel over 
the moft pernicious vices of fociety, 
fuch as intolerance and perfecution, if 
accuftoiAg the world to regard thofe 

4 

errors from which men of honour and 
confcience are not exempt as crimes, 
power that dangerous fed, who 

govern 
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govern and dtfturb the world be ex¬ 
tended over the pureft minds by their 
having exclulively rendered themfelvcs 
the interpreters of ccleftial jufticc, we 
(hall then only behold in the author of 
the Maid of Orleans the foe of hypo* 
crify and fupcrftition. 

Voltaire hiraielf, when (peaking of 
la Fontaine, has well remarked that 
works, in which voluptuou(he(s and 
humour are mingled, amule without 
heating or feducing the imagination* 
And if fuch works be (burccs o£ plea- 
fure to the fancy, which lighten the 
uneafy moments of life, diminiflxcd the 
misfortunes of privation, unbend a mind 

0^4 fatigued 
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fAtigiied by labour, and fill up mo< 
menis in which the weary and funken 
foul can neither a£t nor medicate with 
cfFe£k, wherefore rob men of an aid which 
nature prefents ? What will be the 
effect of fuch reading > No other than 
that of difpofing men to more mild- 
nefs and indulgence. It was not fuch 
books that Gerard or Clement read; 
or that the fcouts of Cromwell carried 
in the pommels of their laddies. 

r 

Two works very different in them- 
felves appeared at the lame epoch: 
the poem on Natural Law, and the 
poem o£ the Deftru^on of Lilbon. Xq 
di^lajr morab, the principles of which 

reafon 
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reafon teaches ail men, which are ianc^ 
tioned by their hearts, and which re- 
morfe informs them it is their duty to 
praAice; to Ihew that thefe are the 
principles which God, the common fa¬ 
ther of men, alone could impart, hnce 

they alone are uniform ; to prove that 

* 

the duty of individuals is mutually to 
pardon their miftakes, and that of 
fovereigns to prevent the pernicious 
tendency of thofe vain opinions which 
fanaticifm and hypocrify fupport, by 
wifely treating them all with indiffer¬ 
ence ; fuch is the purport of the poem 
on Natural Law. 

This work, the fmeft which man 
ever confecrated to the Deity, excited 

the 
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fbe anger of the devotees, who called 
k the poem of Natural Religion; 
tboDgh religion is only mentioned in 
cadet to oppole intolerance, and though 
there b no fuch a thing as natural re* 
Hgion. It was burnt by the parliament 
of Paiis^ which began to be terrified, 
as well at the progrefs of reafon as at 
that of Molinifm, Under the conduct, 
at this period, of men who were either 
blinded by pride ov &lfe policy, it 
hnagUKd it would be more eafy to im* 
pedc the advancement of knowledge 
than to merit the applaufe o£ the en¬ 
lightened. It felt not the want itfelf 
had of the good opinion of the public; 
k jmifconftraed thoie who were to be 


Its 
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its guides, and declared kfelf the ene* 
my of men letters, at that precife mo¬ 
ment when the fuffrage of thefe men in 
France, and even over all Europe, be¬ 
gan to acquire influence. 

However the poem of Voltaire, 
which has iince been commented on in 
various celebrated books, is flill that 
in which the connexion between mora¬ 
lity and the being of a God is moil 
clearly demonftrated. Thirty years 
later and the book which was burnt as 
impious would almofl have appeared a 
work of religion. 

In the pioem on the Dcftniftion of 
l-ifbon, Voltaire indulged thofe fenti- 


ments 
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ments of terror and melancholy which 

this dreadfiil accident infpired. He 

led the tranquil fedt of Optimifts amid 

thefe fearful ruins, combated their 

cold and puerile doctrine with the in- 
# 

dignation of a philofopher deeply fen- 
fible of the fuiferings of mankind, ex- 
pofed the difficulties on the origin of 
earil in their full force, and avowed it 
is impoflible for them to be folved by 
man. 

This poem, in which at the age of 
more than fixty the mind of Voltaire, 
wanned by a love of humanity, dif- 
plays all the ftrength and fire of youth, 

• 93U not only work in which he 

oppofed 
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Oppofed Optimifm. He publiihed 
Candide, the firft of phildfophic ro^ 
mances; which fpccies of writing he 
brought from England, and added to 
its perfedtion. It is a kind of compo- 
fition which appears eafy of execution, 
blit it requires an uncommon talent; 
that of exprefling by a jeft, a flight of 
the fancy, or by the incidents of the 
romance, tlie rcfult of profound philo- 
fophy, without ceafing to be natural, 
pleaflng, and accurate. Hence it is 
neceflary to feled^ flich eflfeidts as need 
neither developement nor proof, and 
at once to avoid common place unwor¬ 
thy of repetition, and abftradUon which 

is too deep or too new, and which is 
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not adapted to the multitude: tliat is, 
it IS neceffiiry to be, without appearing 
to be, a philofopher. 

We may add, few books of philofo- 
phy are more ufeful. Such romances 
are read by frivolous men, whom the 
very name of jAilofopher di%ulb or 
renders gloomy, and who, however, 
it is requifite Ihould be freed from pre¬ 
judice, and made the opponents of 
Ac herd who are interefted in its de¬ 
fence. The human race would be 
condemoed to eternal error if, to free 
them fr^ it, it were necellary to iludy 
«nd uoder&and ^ proofs of truth, 
f ominately the native intelligence of 

ihe 
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the mind is {ufficienc for the compre* 
bending thoTe iimple truths which 
are the moft effendal. It is therefore 
fufficient to difcover feme means of 
fixing the attention of the indolent, 
and of engraving thefe truths in their 
memory; and this is the great ufe of 
philofophic romances, and the merit 
of tliofe in which Voltaire has alike 
furpafied his imitators and his models. 

Candide was foon followed by a free 
tranfiation of the book of Ecclefia^les, 
and a part of the fong of Solomon. 

Madame de Pompadour had been 
perfuaded that it would be profoundly 

politic 
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politic for her to aflume the mailc ‘of 
devotion, by which (he might ihleld 
herfelf from the fcruples and incon- 
ftuicy of the king; and at the fame 
time calm the hatred of the people. 
Skt wifhed to make Voltaire an a< 5 tor 
in this farce. The duke de la Valiere 
propofed to him to tranflate the Ffalms, 
tho book of Proverbs, Solomon's fong, 
and the Ecclehaftes. The edition was 
to have been printed at the Louvre, 
and the author to have returned to 
Bana'^pdcr the protection of the reli- 
^ous favorite. But Voltaire could 
ttfSC »£t the hypocrite, not even to be 
.Mad* a^cardioal, fome hopes of which 

about this time. Such 

propofals 
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propofols generally come too lace; 'Ond 
were they made in time the policy o£ 
them would not be very certain. / He 
who mufl be a dangerous enemy might 
become a flill more dangerous ally* 

A 

Let us fuppoic Calvin or Luther called 
to the purple, when they might have 
accepted the dignity without difgrace, 
and let us imagine what would have 
been the confequence. The baubles 
of vanity do not fatiate fouls impelled 
by the ambition of reigning over the 
minds of men ; they do but fuppjy new 
arms. 

Voltaire, however, was tempted to 
make eHays in tranilation; not to xe* 
VoL. I. R. 
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eov-er rdigious repute, but to eX' 

erciii hitnielf in another fpecks of com- 

1 

pofidon. When they appeared, the 
devout imagined he,only had intended 
so parody that which he had tranHatcd, 
and exclaimed it was IbamefuU They 
did not imagine that Voltaire had 
fbftened and puriBed the text; that 
his Ecclehaftes had lefs of the do( 5 trine 
of materialifin than the original; and 
diat his fong of longs was lefs indecent 

4 

ihsn the lacred text» Thefe works 
were ther^ore <»ce more burnt, for 
which Voltaire avenged hknfelf by a 
Betiric and humourous letter, in which 

% 

he naocked at the hypocrify of morals, 

S 

the pmtiarof the modem nations 

a of 
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of Europe, which has contributed 
more than is imagined to dcftroy that 
energy of charafter by which the anci¬ 
ents were di{lingui(hed. 

In 1757, the firft edition of hrs 
works, actually made under his own 
infpe< 5 tion, was printed. He revifed 
it with rigorous attention, fcledted 
fome of his numerous fugitive pieces 
with feverity, but vrith judgment, and 
added his immortal ElTay on the Man¬ 
ners and Spirit of Nations. 

Voltaire had long complained that 
among the modems efpecially, the 
hiftory of a country was that of its 

R a kings, 
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kings, or its chiefs; that it fpoke only 
of wars, treaties, and civil commo- 
tions; and that the hiftory of morals, 
arts, fcienccs, Icgiflation, and politi¬ 
cal government, had been almoft for¬ 
gotten. Thofe very ancients in whofe 
writings we find moft of morals, and 
internal politics, have only in general 
added, to the hiftory of wars, that of 
popular factions. We imagine, while 
we read fuch hiftorians, that the human 
lUCc was created only to exhibit the 
political or military talents of a few 
individuals; and that the objefk of fo- 
i 9 ^ot the happinefs of the fpecies, 
^t the pleafure of having revolutions 
t^ rea^, or to relate. 


Voltaire 
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Voltaire formed the plan of a hif- 
tory which Ihould contain all that was 
moft important for men to know: fuch 
as the effeds produced on the peace 
and happincfs of nations, their preju¬ 
dices, knowledge, virtues, and vices, 
and the culloms and the arts of differ¬ 
ent ages. 

He chofe the period from Charle¬ 
magne to the prefent century; but, not 
confining himfelf folely to European 
nations, he interefted and inftrufted 
the reader by an abridged retrofpcdt of 
the ftate of the other parts of the globe; 
the revolutions they had undergone, 

R 3 and 
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and the opinions by which they had 

4 

been governed. 


It was to reconcile Madame du Cha* 
telet to the ftudy of hiftory, that he 
had undertaken this immenfe labour, 
which obliged him to read books of 
erudition, fuch as would have been 
fuppofed incompatible with the liveli- 
nefs of his fancy, and the aftivity of 
his mind. The fuppontion that he 
(hould ferve the human race fupported 
him> and erudition was not dull to a 
man Who, having the fagacity to detedl 


and^^ufe himfelf with the ridiculous, 
^a^d an in^xhauiUble fource of this 


in 
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in the fpecuUtive or pradical doctrines 
of our anceftors; and in the follies of 
thofe who have tranfmxtted or com¬ 
mented on them, while admiring 
either with fincerity or hypocrify 
equally laughable* 

Such a work could pleafc none but 
philofophers. It was accufed of being 
frivolous, becaufc it was clear, and 
read without labour; and of being in¬ 
accurate, becaufe there are fome errors 
of names and dates difcoverable in it, 
which in themfelvcs are things abfo- 
lutely indifferent. Yet it has been 
proved, by the very reproaches qf his 
bittereft critics, >hat, in a hiftory fo 

R 4 extenilve 
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extenfive, no writer was ever more 
exa£t» He was often taxed with pai- 
tiality, becaufe he exclaimed againd 
thofe prejudices which pufillaninuiy or 
meannefs hod too long refpedled ; and 
it is eafy to fliew that, far fiom exagge¬ 
rating the .crimes of facerdotal defpo- 
tiiin, he has rather diminilhcd their 
number, and foftened their atrocity. 
In fine, it was taken amifs that, in a 
pidurc of the wickednefs and folly of 
man, he has fometimes indulged in 
ftrokes of plcafantry; and that he has 
not always fpoken ferioully of human 
extravagance^ as if that which is often 
dagj^rous ceafed therefore to be ab- 


Thcfe 


s 
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There prejudices, which it was tte 
intereft of powerful bodies to diflemi- 
nate, are not yet eradicated. The habit 
of generally feeing dulnefs and pre- 
cifion combined, and, by the fide of 
critical decifion of finding the infipid 
fcaffolding on which it was reared, has 
given birth to the other habit of think* 
ing nothing accurate which is not pe¬ 
dantic. We arc accuftomed to fee 
gloomy ftupidity accompany hiftorical 
precifion; as we fee men of certain 
profefiions always clothed in black. 
But men of genius derive no fatisfec- 
tion from a merit which fools can claim 
as eafily as themlelves ; and this merit 
they are fuppofed not to poflefs, becaufe 

they 
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^cy aI6ne forbear to vaunt of it. The 
Travels of the young Afuxcbaifts will per¬ 
haps efface this too commonly received 
opinion. 

But the cffay of Voltaire will ever 
remain, to men of realbn, a work de- 
lightfi.ll by the choice of its materials, 
by the rapidity of its ftylc, by that 
love of truth and humanity which is 
oonfpicuous in every page, and by the 
irt of prefenting contrafted pidtiires, 
and unexpefted fimilarities, without 
ceaiing if be eafy and natural; as well 
as by deducing, in language ever Hm- 
Jfc, grand confeqiiences, and making 
^|rbfi}usd refle^ons. The author has 


not 
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not given the hiftory of ages, but that 

which we wifh to remember of hiftory; 

that which the mind delights to re- 

collcdt. 

# 

Few books would be more iifeful, 
in a rational plan of education. While 
we read the fafts, we here are taught 
the art of judging them truly, of exerv 
cifing the native independence of the 
mind, without which man is but tht 
fervile inftrument of prejudice, and of 
contemning fuperftition, fearing fana- 
ticifra, detefting intolerance, and hat¬ 
ing tyranny, without ceafing to love 
peace, and that mildnefs of manners 
which is as neceflary to the happinefs 

of 
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of mankind as is the wifdom of legilla- 
iron itfelf. 

Hitherto, in private or public edu¬ 
cation, which alike are guided by pre¬ 
judice, youth have Audied hiftory as 
disfigured by vile or fuperftitious com¬ 
pilers; and though, fince the publica¬ 
tion of the cflay of Voltaire, two men, 
the Abb6 de Condillac and the Abbe 
Millot, have merited not to be num- 
l)ered in this clafs, yet, reftrained by 
their fituation, they have left the read¬ 
er too to divine: in order to 

underftand them, we ought not to have 
*eed of their inftruftion. 


This 
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This work placed Voltaire in tke 
clafs of original hiftorians; and he has 
the honour of having efFefted a revolu¬ 
tion in the manner of writing hiftory, 
by which England indeed has hitherto 
only profited. Hume, Robertfon, Gib¬ 
bon, and Watfon, may, infome refpefts, 
be confidered as his fcholars. The 
hiftory of Voltaire has another advan¬ 
tage : which is, that it may be taught 
in England as well as in Rufila, and 
in Virginia as confiftently as at Bern or 
Venice. He has inferred none but fuch 
truths as every fpccies of government 
may adopt. He only requires that hu¬ 
man reafon fhould have the right of 
improving itfelf; that the citizen ftiould 

enjoy 
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enjoy his natural freedom; and that, 
the laws Ihould be mild and the re¬ 
ligion tolerant. He addrefles himfelf 
to all mankind/ and fays nothing which 
may not enlighten (hem all, without 
offence to any of thofe opinions which 
are fo connected with the conftitution 
and individual intereft of a country as 
not to yield to rcafon, till fiich time as 
the deftrudtion of more general error 
(hall have rendered the approach of 
truth Icfs difficult. 

In this edition Voltaire had prefix¬ 
ed to his fugitive pieces of poeti7 an 
epiftlc addrefled to his houfe of the De^ 
lifesi or, rather, it was an ode to liberty, 

and 
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and fufficed to anfwer thofe who, m(he 
height of their ariftocratic zeal, had 
accufed him of beii^ the enemy of li¬ 
berty. In thefe pieces, in which re¬ 
fined gaiety, delicate feeling, and 
gallantry fucceffively appear, Voltaire 
fought not to be a poet; yet every 
fpecies of poetic beauty flowed from 
his pen when he thought not of them j 
he did not endeavour to difplay philo- 
fophy, yet throughout the whole is to 
be found whatever is fuited to the fub- 
jed, to the fituation, and the charac¬ 
ters. In fuch poetic eflufions, as in 

s 

romances, the philofophy of the work 
fhould appear lefs ejttenflve than the 
philofophy of the author. It is witlt 

thefe 
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enjoy hh natural freedom; and that 
the laws Ihould be mild and the re* 
iigion tolerant. He addrelTes himfelf 
to all mankind/ and fays nothing which 
may not enlighten them all, without 
offence to any of thofe opinions which 
are fo connected with the conflitution 
and individual intereft of a country as 
not to yield to reafon, till fuch time as 
the deftrudion of more general error 
fhall have rendered the approach of 
truth lefs difEcult. 

In this edicioMl Voltaire had prefix¬ 
ed to his fugitive pieces of poetry an 
cpiftle addreffcd to his houfe of the De* 
lues\ or, rather, it was an ode to liberty, 

and 
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and fufficcd to anfsvcr thofc who, in the 
height of their ariftocratic zeal, had 
accufed him of being the enemy of li¬ 
berty. In thefe pieces, in which re¬ 
fined gaiety, delicate feeling, and 
gallantry fucceffively appear, Voltaire 
fought not to be a poet; yet every 
fpecies of poetic beauty flowed from 
his pen when he thought not of them; 
he did not endeavour to difplay phtlo- 
fbphy, yet throughout the whole is to 
be found whatever is fuited to the fub- 
jed, to the fleuation, and the charac¬ 
ters. In fuch poetic effuflons, as in 
romances, the philofophy of the work 
fhould appear lefs extenfive than the 
philofophy of the author. It is with* 

thefe 
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thefc writings as with elementary books 
which cannot be well written if the 
hiithor*s knowledge does not embrace 
more than that which they contain; and 
therefore, although thefe works are re¬ 
garded as frivolous, thofe of them 
which ftand in the firfl rank are pro¬ 
duced only by men of a fuperior mind. 

This fame year was the epoch of a 
reconciliation between Voltaire and 
his royal difciple; the Auftrians, al¬ 
ready in the heart of Silelia, were on 
the point of completing the conqueft 
of it; a French army was on the fron¬ 
tiers of Brandenbourgh ; the RuiHans, 
mafters of Pniffia, threatened to over¬ 


run 
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run Pomerania and the marches. The 
Prulfian monarchy Teemed to be in- 
nihilated; and the prince, who had 
been the author of its (plendour, ap> 
peared to have no other refource than 
to inter himfelf beneath its ruins, and 
to preferve his glory by periftiing in the 
moment of a viftory. 

The Margravefs of Bareith tenderly 
loved her brother, the deftruftion of 
her houfe afflided her. Hie Taw how 
greatly France oppofed her own inter- 
efts while Ihe lavHhed her blood and 
treafures to fecurc the fovereignty of 
Germany to the hotde of Auftria; but 
the French minifter had fufiered from 

S a verfe 


Voi. L 
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a verfp of Rii^g P^uffia, nor 
coul4 the Marchionpfs 4e Pompadour 
pardon his having feigned an ignor¬ 
ance of her political exillence, and 
care hod been taken to fend to her al¬ 
io fome yerfes which had fallen into the 
hand of the minifter of the Ele&or of 
Saxony, through the treachery of a 
perfon employed to copy them. How¬ 
ever there was a i^eceQty of negociat- 
with enemies,, embittered by per- 
fonal infults, and at the very moment 
in which they thought tbcmfelves fe- 
ture of an eafy viftory. The margra- 
Tcfs had recourfe to Voltaire, who ad- 
dreiTed hunfelf to the Cardinal de 

Tenpin, knowing that this miniiler, 

|. 

1 forgotten 
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forgotten fince the death of Fleury 
who employed ^dliIe he defpifed him, 
had preferved a private correfpondence 
with the king. Ten9in wrote; but the 
only anfwer he received was the order 
of the minifter for foreign affairs to reject 
the ncgociation by a letter, of which they 
had even fent him a copy. The aged 
politician, who would not formerly in¬ 
vite Voltaire to his table in deference to 
the court, could not banilh his chagrin 
when he found that he had offended 
the court by his complaifance to Vol¬ 
taire ; and it fhortened his days. In 
his youth, more perilous adventures 
had only ferved to animate his talent 
for intrigue, becaufe then hope fuffain- 

S 2 cd 
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ed him, and he was among the number 

t 

of men who find in power and rank a 
confolatlon for (hame; but, in this af¬ 
fair, he beheld the lafi thread defiroyed 
which conneAcd him with royal power. 

Voltaire commenced another nego- 
ciation, through the medium of the 
Marechal de Richelieu, but it was 
equally fhiitlefs. A third, fome years 
latter, was fo far fuccefsful as to obtain 

I 

the confent of M. dc Choifeul to re¬ 
ceive a fecret envoy from the King of 
Frufiia. This envoy was difcovered by 

i*' 

the agents of the emprefs queen, and 
either through the inconftancy of the 
Freoch miniRer, or that M. de Choifeul 

had 
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had adted without confuldng Madame 
de Pompadour, he was arrefted and his 
papers fearched : a violation of the law 
of nations which is forgotten in the 
multitude of inferior crimes which po« 
Uticians commit without remorfe. 

During this period, fo dangerous 
and fo glorious to the King of Pruffia, 
Voltaire appeared at one time to re- 
afllime his former influence over the 
monarch, at another to preferve no¬ 
thing but the remembrance of the af¬ 
fair of Frankfort; and it was then that 
he wrote thofe remarkable Memoirs* 


* We have added them as an appendix to this 

life. 

S3 in 
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in which neither good humour nor 
jufticc are loft in the lively recolledion 
of a juft refentment. Voltaire had 
nobly condemned them to oblivion: 
chance preferved them to avenge genius 
for the outrages of power. 

e 

The Margravcfs of Bareith died in 
the midft of the war. The King of 
Pruflia wrote to Voltaire, and requeft- 
ed him to confer an immortality on the 
name of his lifter, of which her mild 
and amiable virtues, her foul equally 
fuperior to prejudices, to grandeur, and 
misfortune^ had rendered her worthy. 
The ode, ?vhich Voltaire confecrated 
to her memory, breathes a foft fenfibi* 

lity, 
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and i dhiple interring f^Hbro- 
phy. This rpedes of compoficfCm ii 

4 

one of tlude in which he was die leail 
fuccefsful, becaufe it requires a degree 
of perfedion which he could never re- 
folve to aim at in trifling works, and 
becaufe his reafon could not yield at 
pleafure to that enthuflaTm which is 
faid to be the charadcriftic of the ode. 
The odes of Voltaire are only fugitive 
pieces, in which we find the great and 
philofophic poet, but in which we per¬ 
ceive him embarraiTed and conftrained 
by a form which ill agreed with the 
fire of his genius. However, it muft 
be owned that his Verfes addrefled to a 

S 4 priocefs 
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princcf) 00 gaming, and, ftill more, 
the chaomng ftanzas on old age: 

Si •vous voule% que fainu encore, 

are Anacreontic odes, much fiiperior 
to thofe of Horace, who nevcrthclcfs 
has, at leaft in the opinion of people 
of a fomewhat modern tafte, furpaded 
his model. 

France, fo fupcrior to other nations 
in tragedy and comedy, has not been 
equally happy in lyric poets. The 
odes of Roufleau fcarcely prefent us 
with any thing more than a feduAive 
and harmonious poetry, which is void 
of ideas or filled with falfe thoughts. 

^ If yoa wifli that I fiiU flioold love you, Ac. 

La 
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La Motte^ more ingenious, was yet a 
llranger to the harmony and the graces 
of ilyle; and we fcarcely cite the vexfes 
of any other poet. 

Voltaire was ftill at Berlin when 
Diderot and d’Alembert formed the 
defign of writing the Encyclopedia, 
and publiilied the firft volume of it. 
A work whofe objeft it was to include 
the truths of all the fciences, and to 
trace the lines of communication be¬ 
tween them, undertaken by two men 
who joined much wit and a free dar¬ 
ing philofophy to cxtenlive and pro¬ 
found knowledge, appeared to the pe¬ 
netrating eye of Voltaire the moft for¬ 
midable 
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midable ilroke that could be aimed 
at Ignorance and prgudice. The En¬ 
cyclopedia became the book of all 
men who wiihed to inftruift themfelveB, 
but particularly of thofe who^ without 
being habitually employed in cdMvat- 
ing their mind^ yet are deiirous of the 
power of acquiring a ready information 
on every object which excites in them 
either a tranfient or durable intered. 
It was a mafs to which thofe, who 
had not time to form ideas for them- 
felves, might have recourfe for the 
ideas of the mod enlightened and cele¬ 
brated writers; in which, in fliort, the 
errors, that are refpe^ed by prgudice, 
would either be betrayed by the wcak- 

nefs 
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nefs of their proofs, or (haken by the 
near neighbourhood of truths which 
fap their foundations. 

Voltaire, having retired to Ferney, 
gave k fmall number of literary articles 
to the Encyclopedia ; he prepared 
fome of thofc on philofophic fubjeds, 
but with lefs zeal, becaufe he felt that 
the editors had lefs need of his alhft- 
ance there, and becaufe that, in gene¬ 
ral, though his great works in verfe had 
been formed to conftitute his glory, 
he had fcarcely ever written in profe 
but with views of univcrfal utility. 
Mean while, the lame reafons which 
intcrefted Voltaire for the progeefs of 

the 
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the Encyclopedia raifed that work in- 
nvsnerable enemies. Compofed or 
applauded by the greateft men of the 
nation, it became a fpecies of line 

* 

which feparated the moil diilinguiihed 
literati, and thofe who had the honour 
of being their difciples or their friends, 
from that crowd of obfcure and jea¬ 
lous writers, who, in the forrowful in¬ 
capacity of giving either new truths or 
new pleafures to the world, hate and 
calumniate men to whom nature has 
been more bountiful. 

A work in which it was neceflary to 
treat freely and boldly of divinity, of 
joaorality, of jurifprudence, of legiila- 

I « 

tion, 
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tion, and of public economy, .'could 
not but terrify all religious or political 
parties, and all the fubordinatc powders 
which feared to fee their precenfioris 
and utility difcuffed. The infurreftion 
was general. The journal of Trevoux, 
the ecclefiaftic gazette, the faciric jour- 
nals, the Jefuifts and the Janfenids, 
the clergy, the parliaments, all, with¬ 
out ceahng to hate or oppofe each 
other, united againft the Encyclope¬ 
dia, and it fell. The editors were 
obliged to finifli and to print, in fecret 
this work, to whofe perfedtion liberty 
and publicity were fo eflential; and 
one of the noblell undertakings which 
the human mind has ever conceived, 

would 
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would have remained unfiniflied but 
for the courage of Diderot, and the 
zeal of a great number of men of dif- 
tinguiihed learning, whom perfecution 
could not deter. 

Happily, the honour of having given 
the Encyclopedia to Europe, compen* 
faced France for the fhame of having 
oppoled its progrefs. It was, with juf- 
tice, regarded as the work of the na¬ 
tion, and its perfecution as that of a 
policy and jealoufy equally defpicable. 

But the contefts which the Encyclo¬ 
pedia had occafioned did not ceafe 
with the profoription of that work. 

Its 
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Its principal authors and their friends, 
marked by the name of phihfipkers and 
Encyckpedifis^ which was defigned aa 
an approbrium by the enemies of res- 
fon, were compelled to unite even by 
this very perfecution, and Voltaire na¬ 
turally became their leader by his age, 
his celebrity, his zeal, and his genius. 

had long before enjoyed fome 
friends and a great number of admirers j 
at that period, he had a party. The 
perfecution rallied, under his ftandard 
all the men of merit, whom, perhaps, 

his fuperiority would have kept at a 

# 

diftance from him, as it had baniihed 
their predecefibrs; and enthufiafin 
took the place of former injuftice. 


It 
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It fras in tiie year 1760 that this lice- 

fary war was moft violent. Le Franc 

de Pompignan, an efUmable man of let- 

% 

cers but an indifferent poet, of whofe 
works there remain a fine ftanza, and 
a feeble tragedy in which the com¬ 
bined genius of Virgil and Metaftafio 
could not yield him fufficient fupport, 
Was clefted one of the French academy. 
Cloathed with the lionours of magif- 
tracy, he thought that his dignity, as 
well as his works, exempted him from 
all gratiti»ie; in the difcourfe, which 
he delivered at his admiflion, he per¬ 
mitted himfelf to infult the men whofe 
names did the greatefi: honour to the 
fbciety that condefcended to receive 

him; 
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him; and, clearly pointing out Vol¬ 
taire, acoifed him of infidelity and 
faUhood. Soon af^r, Paliflbc, the 
venal infirumCnt of the rancour of a 
woman, exhibited the philofophers On 
the fiage. The laws, which prohibit 
the ridiculing individuals at the theatre, 
were filent. The magifijrates betrayed 
their duty, and faw, with a nuligtUnt 
joy, men, whofe knowledge and influ¬ 
ence on public opinion they dreaded, 
immolated in the feene, without re- 
coUedking that while they opened the 

way to fatire they expofed themfelves 

# 

to its lhafb. Crebillon difgraced his 
old age, by approving the piece. The 
duke de Choifeul, then the favourite 
VoL. I. T minifter 
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mimfter». countenanced this indignity', 
through a weak coxnplaiTance to the 
fame woman, of whoie refentment Pa> 
liilbt was the inftrument. The jour¬ 
nals repeated the infults of the theatre. 
Still Voltaire combated all. The Poor 
Devil, the Ruffian at Paris, Vanity, a 
crowd of humourous pieces in profe 
fuccceded each other with aftoniihing 
rapidity. 

Lc Franc de Pompignan complained 
to the king, and to the academy, and 
^held, with an impotent grief, that 
his own name was oblcured by the fplen- 
dour of that of Voltaire. Each ftep he 

took 
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took did but incrcaie the fadre, iifrhich 
every tongue repeated^ and the veHes 
in which he is configncd to eternal ri¬ 
dicule. He made a fortttal propofal to 
an augull: patron, to break a promlle 
which he had made to this patron him- 
fclf, by returning to the academy, to 
vote for a man, in whofe behalf the 
prince was interefted. He reccived> in 
return for this facridee, a polite refulal, 
and had the mortification to hear his 
patron himfelf repeat, as he withdrew, 
the lines fo terrible to him: 

Et Pami Pmptgnan penfi Hrt ^ilque ehifi*! 

* What, does fiicnd Fompignaa tl^nk himfeir 
fomebody { 

T a and 
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and heredred to bury bis humbled pride 
and deceived ambilion in the country: 
a fearful, but falutary, example of the 
j^wer of genius and the dangers of 
literary hypocrify. 


Freron, an ex-jefuit as well as Def- 
fontaines, had fucceeded the latter in 
the trade of flattering, by periodical 
fatires, the jealoufy of the enemies of 
virtue, of reafon, and of talents. He 
.ddlinguifhed himfelf in the war againfl 
the philofophers. Voltaire, who had 
longTjj^ported his outrages, at length 
did juflice, and avenged his friends. In 
comedy of PEccJfaife (the Scotch- 

♦ 

4 omaiY), he iiitroduced a depraved 

2 journalift. 
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journalifty whofe character was formed 
of venality and rancour. The pit, in 
the chara&er, recognized Fr^ron, who, 
delivered over to public difdain in a 
piece which could not fail to be pre- 
ferved to the theatre by intercfting 
fcenes, and the original and forcible 
charadfccr of the worthy blunt Freeport, 
was condemned to bear, during the re¬ 
mainder of his life, a ridiculous and 
difgraced name. Freron, in applaud¬ 
ing the infult offered to the philofo- 
phers, had forfeited his right of com¬ 
plaining ; and his protedors chofe 
rather to abandon him than to avow a 
partiality which might have involved 
their own diferedit. 

T3 


Other 
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Other enetnies, lefs virulent, had 
been either corrected or punilhed; and 
Voltaire, triumphing in the midft of 
thefe viftims facrihced to reafon and 
to his glory. Tent to the theatre, at the 
age of fixty-lix, the tbef~d*auvre of Tan- 
crcd. That tragedy was dedicated to the 
Marchionefs de Pompadour. It was the 
fruit of the addrefs with which Voltaire 
could, without wounding the Duke dc 
Choifeul, fupport the caufe of the phi- 
lofophers, whofe adverfaries had ob¬ 
tained a flight protection from that 
minifter. This dedication taught his 
enemies that their calumnies were not 
more injurious to his fecurity than 

their 
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their cridcifms to hb fame: It com- 
pkCed hb vengeance. 

In this fame year he learned that a 
young niece of Corneille languifhed in 
a condition unworthy of his name $ 

«It b die duty of a foldicr’* he cried, 

“ to fuccour the niece of his general.” 
Mademoifellc Corneille was invited to 
Ferncy; and Ihe there received an edu¬ 
cation fuitable to the rank that her birth 
had maiked for her in fociety. Vol¬ 
taire even carried his delicacy fo far as 
not to fufler the- eftablifhment of Made- 
moifelle Corneille to appear as his be- 
nefadfcion. He wllhed that fhe fhould 
owe that to the works of her uncle, and 
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he underto( 3 k to publilh an edition of 
them with notes. The creator of tho 
French Theatre commented on by the 
writer who had conducted that theatre 
to its perfeAion^ a man of genius, born 
at a time when tafte was not yet form¬ 
ed, judged by a rival who joined to 
genius the gift, almoft as rare, of a 
tafte that was penetrating without fe- 
verity, delicate without timidity, and 
enlightened by a long and happy ex¬ 
perience of the art, thefe are the beau¬ 
ties prcfcnted in that work, Voltaire 
rpeidts in it of Corneille's defeats with 

f 

franknefs, of ^is beauties with enthu- 
fiafin. Never has C(»meiUe been ex't 
^zpin^d with fuch rigour, never has he 

been 
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been praifed with a feeling more pro¬ 
found and true. Refolved to inftru^b 
both the French youth and the youth 
of other countries who cultivate the 
French literature, he did not pardon 
the vices of language, the extravagance, 
nor the offences committed againft de¬ 
licacy and good taffe, which are found 
in Corneille : but, at the fame time, he 
taught them to know the progrefs 
which the art owes to that writer, the, 
uncommon elevation of his mind, the 
almoft inimitable beauty of his poetry 
in the morccls diftated by his genius, 
and thofe vaft, fublime, words which 
fpring fuddenly from the neceflity of 

the 
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the occation, and paint great chara^ers 
with a fingle ftrokc. 

The herd of writers reproached him, 
neverthclefs, with a dcfign of degrading 
Corneille, from motives of mean jea- 
loufy; wheieas, throughout the whole 
of his commentary, he feizes, he even 
ieems to ieek, * occafion to proclaim his 
admiration of Racine i a more danger¬ 
ous rival, whom he has furpaHed only 
in Ibme parts of the tragic art, and whofe 
prodigious ^cellence he might well 
envy in the height of his glory. 

T^oltaire, tranquil in his retreat, cm- 
jpoyed in continuing the happy war 

f 

which 
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which he had declared againft prgu- 
dice iaw the arriral of an unfortunate 
familyj the father of which had been 
conduftcd to the wheel by fanatie 
judges} the inftniments of the ferocious 
paffions of a fuperftitious people. : He 
learnt that Galas, an infirm old man, 
had been accufed of having hanged 
his young and vigorous Ion, in the 
midft of his family, and in the prcfencc 
of a catholic fervant; that he had been 
urged to commit this crime by the fear 
of feeing this fon embrace the catholic 
religion, this fon who fpent his life in 
diflipation, and of whom no one in the 
midft of the univerfal effervcfcencc 

4 

could ever cite a finglc word, or point 

to 
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CO 4 A^Uon which announced fuch 
a defign, while another Ton of Galas 
already converted to the catholic faith 
enjoyed a penfion from the bounty of 
this hither, who was far from pofleding 
affluence. Never, in an event of Aich 
a nature, had circumftances fo con¬ 
curred to banilh the fufpicion of a 
crime in the father, or to flrengthen 
the reafons to aferibe filicide to the Ton. 
The young man’s condud, his charac¬ 
ter, the kind of reading in which he 
indulged, all conRrmed this idea. Yet 
a magifVrate, whofe weak mind was 
intoxioSed withfuperiticion, and whofe 
hatred to the proteftants did not he- 
hntc to impute crimes to chem»,. caufed 

the 
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the whole family to be imprHbiied. The 
catholic populace became enflatned, 
and the young man was declared a 
martyr. The fraternity of the peni¬ 
tents, which, to the difgrace of the 
nation, ftill exifts at Thouloufe, per¬ 
formed a folemn mais for him, during 
which they bore his effigies, holding 
the palm of martyrdom in one hand, 
and in the other the pen with which 
he was to have (igned his abjuration. 

It was foon reported that the pro- 
teflant religion commanded fathers to 
aflaffinate their children, when they 
deigned to abjure it; and that, for 
greater fecurity, they eleded, in their 

(ecret 
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ftcret sfleihblies the butcher of the fe^h 
The ittferior tribunal, led by the furious 
M. David, pronounced the unfortunate 
Cahu guilty j and the parliament con> 
firmed the fcntence by that very fmall 
majority which is unhappily regarded as 
fliflicient by our abfurd jurifprudence. 
Condemned to the torture and the 
wheel, this miferable father died pro> 
telling his innocence; and the judges 

abfolvcd his family, the neceflary ac¬ 
complices of the guilt, or the innocence 
of its head. 

This family, ruined and ftained by 
prejudice, went to feek, among men 
of their own perfuafion, a retreat, affift- 


ance. 
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anccj but, above all, confolation. Thcf 
took up their rcfidence near Geneva. 
Voltaire, whofc compaflion was mov¬ 
ed, and whofe indignation was rouled, 
inarmed himlelf of the horrible parti¬ 
culars i and, alTured of the innocence 
of the unfortunate Galas, he dared to 
conceive the hope of obtaining juitice. 
The zeal of the advocates was excited, 
and their courage fuilained by his let¬ 
ters, He intereiled, in the caufe of 
humanity, the naturally fufccptiblq 
mind of the Duke de Choifcul, The 
reputation of Tronchin had brought 
to Geneva the Duchels d’Enville, the 
great grand-daughter of the author of 
the Maxims. Superior to fupcrftition, 

both 
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both by bcr native feelings and by her 
acquired knowledge, informed how to 
produce the welfare of mankind by 
equal a6Uvity and courage, and em> 
belliihing by a genuine modedy the 
energy of her vfriues, her hatred of 
fanaticifm and oppreflion infured to 
Calas a protef^refs, wbofe Seal could 
not be abated by obllacles or delays. 
The procefs was commenced. To the 
memorials of the advocates, too profufe 
and declamatory, Voltaire added more 
nervous writings, the llyle of which 
was iedj^ive, and calculated in fome 
places to excite pity, and in others to 
awaken the public indignation, fo 
pwne to deep among a people, at that 

time, 
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time, too much a ftrange^to their 

« 

own interefts. Pleading for Galas, he 
fupported the caufe of toleration; 
which word it was then daring to 
pronounce, and which is even now. 
rejcftcd with contempt hy men who 
recognize the right of enilaving thought 
and confcience. Letters, abounding 
with that fubtle praife which he could 
dillribute with fuch delicacy, animated 
the zeal of the danders of the caufe, 
of its protectors, and of the judges. It 
was, while he promifed immortality, 
that he demanded juilice. 

The fentence of Thouloufe was an¬ 
nulled. The Duke de Choifeul had. 

VoL. L U 


the 
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the wifdom 4»(i the courage to order a 
tribunal of Mailers of requeils to revife 
this caule, in defending which the par- 
Uaments were all interefted, whofe pre¬ 
judices and fpirk of mutual defence 
left little hope trf an equitable decifion. 
In hne> Calas was declared innocent; 
diihonour was removed from his me¬ 
mory ; and a generous miniHer caufed 
the public treafury to repair the wrongs 
that the injuftice of the judges had 
done CO the fortune of this family, 
which was as refpedabk as it was un- 
happy. But he did not psroceed fo far 
as to Compel the parliament of Lan- 

Qiedoc to acknowledge the arret which 

1 

^Imarturned aix a^ of its injuftice. Thai 

] tribunal 
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tribunal preferred the mifcrable vanity 
of perfevering in its error, to the ho¬ 
nour of lamenting, and repairing, the 
injury. 

* 

Mean while, the applaufes of France 
and of Europe were heard atXhouloufe, 
and the unhappy M. David, finking 
beneath the weight of remorfe and of 
ihame, foon loft his reafon and his life. 
This affair, fo great in itfelf, fo im¬ 
portant in its confequences, fince it 

s 

turned the attention not only of France 
but of other nations to the crimes of 
intolerance and the neceffity of pre- 
venting them, this affair occupied the 
foul of Voltaire, during more than 

U a three 
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three years.—“ In all this time,” faid 
he, ** a fmile has not efcaped me, for 
which I have not reproached myfelf, 
as for a crime.” His name, which had 
long been dear to the enlightened friends 
of humanity as that of its molt zeal* 
ous, moll indefatigable defender, this 
name was then bleft by that multitude 
of citizens who, devoted to perfecution 
during eighty years, at length heard a 
voice raifed in their defence. Having 
returned to Paris in 177S, one day that 
.the people furrounded him on the Pont 
Royal, a poor woman was a/ked who 
that man was who thus drew the crowck 

after him-" Know you not,” faid 

fhc,' that he is the faviour of Galas 


He 
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He was informed of this anfwer, and, 
furroundcd as he was by the marks of 
admiration which were lavilhed on him, 
it was this by which he was moft fenfi- 
bly affedted. 

Shortly after the unfortunate dftth 
of Galas, a young woman of the fame 
province, who, according to a barba» 
rous cuftom, had been taken from her 
parents and fhuftip in a convent with 
a dehgn of aiding faving grace by hu¬ 
man means, wearied of the ill treat¬ 
ment that flie had endured, eicaped, 
and her body was difeovered in a well* 
Theprieft who had folicited the Leitrede 
Cafhety the fiilerhood . who had .uTcd 

U 3 with 
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with barbarity the power which it gave 
rficm over this unfortunate young wo¬ 
man, doubtlcfs merited puniihment; 
but it was on the femily of this viftim 
that fanaticiim wifhed punKhment to 
fall. The injurious reproach which 
haff conduced Galas to the wheel was 
revived with a new fury. Sirven, for¬ 
tunately, had time to iiy; and, con¬ 
demned to death for contumacy, he 
fought an afylum witt the protestor of 
Galas. But his wife, who accompanied 
him, fell a prey to her grief and to the 
fatigue of a journey, undertaken on 
foot, over tracts of fnow. 

Judicial forms required Sirven to 
ivefent hknfelf before the liune porlia-* 


men; 
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ment who had fhed the blood of Galas* 
Voltaire endeavoured to obtain other 
Judges. The Duke de Choifeul at that 
time thought k ncccffary to refpeft the. 
opinion of the parliaments who, after 
the decay of his influence over the 
Marchionefs de Pompadour, and again 
after her death, were become ufeful to 
him, at times to free him from an ene¬ 
my, and at others to afford the means 
of rendering hiq^lf neceflary by the 
art with which he could s^eafe their 
commotions, which he himfelf fre¬ 
quently excited. 

Sirven, then, was competed to yield 
to Accef&ty, and to ap{>ear before the 

U 4 tribunal 
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tribunal of Thouloufe; but Voltaire 
knew how to provide for his fecurity, 
and to prepare for his fuccefs. He had 
dilciples in the parliament; fome able 
advocates of Thouloufe wilhed to par¬ 
take of the glory which thofe of Paris 
had acquired by defending Calas; the 
friends of toleration were become pow¬ 
erful even in this very city; within a 
few years Voltaire’s works had changed 
the minds of men; th^r had only pitied 
Calas with a iilent horror, Sirven found 
declared protc6lors, for which he was 
indebeed to the eloquence of Voltaire, 
to the talent of opportunely infufing 
truth, mingled with approbation, into 
the feelings of thofe whom he defigned 


to 
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to work his purpofes. The friends of 
tmth triumphed over the abettors of 
the penitents, and Sirven was faved. 

The Jefuits had ufurpcd the poflef- 
fions of a well defcended family, who, 
by their poverty, were prevented from 
recovering their rights. Voltaire gave 
them the means of accomplifhing that; 
and oppreflbrs of every kind, who, long 
had feared his \Yritings, now learnt to 
dread his activity, his generofity, andi 
liis courage. 

This laft event almoft immediately 
preceded the deftruftioti of the Je¬ 
fuits. Voltaire, educated among them, 

had 
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bad mdntained a correfpondence with 
his fonncr niafters. While they were 
living they reilrained the fury of the 
fiaternity from any open attack^ and 
Voltaire was refpeftfu! to the jefuits, 
both in deference to the connexions of 
his youths and alfo to preferve allies in 
in the party which at that time govern¬ 
ed the devotees. But» after the death 
of thefc fri^ends, wearied by the cla- 
tnotirs of the Journal dc Trevoux, 
which, by uncealing accufatlons of im¬ 
piety feemed to call down perfecutions 
on his head, he no longer preferved 
the feme refpeX for the Jefuits, nor 
did his-^esl for the defence of the op- 

prefed 
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prefled extend to them» when they, in 
theif turn, became oppreffed. 

He exulted in the deftruftion of an 
order, the friend of letters but the ene¬ 
my of reafon, which was deiirous of 
deflroying all talents or of drawing 
them into its bofom, to corrupt them, 
by employing them to ferve its defigns, 
and to hold the human race in infancy, 
in order to govern them. Yet he pi¬ 
tied individuals treated with barbarity 
by the lutred of the Janflenifts; and 
he gave an afylum, in his own houfe, 
to a Jefuit, to point out to the devo¬ 
tees that true humanity knows only 
misfortune and forgets opinions. Fa¬ 
ther 
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then Adam, to whom a fort of celeliritf 
was givrn by his abode at Ferney, was 
not abfolutely ufelefs to his holl. He 
played with him at chefs, and he play¬ 
ed the game with fufficient addrefs 
fometimes to conceal his iuperiority. 
He alfo fpared Voltaire labour in his 
learned refearches; he even ferved him 
as an almoner, for Voltaire wilhed to 
opj)ol’e his fidelity in hihiilin;?, the ex¬ 
terior duties of the Romifii religion to 
the accufations, which were brougUi. 
againll him-, of impiety. 

At this period a great revolution 
was'engendering in the human mind. 
S^e the revival of philofophy, reli-. 

gion. 
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gion, exclufively eftabliflied through¬ 
out Europe, had been attacked only 
in England. Leibnitz, Fontenelle, 
and other lefs celebrated philofophers, 
accufed of free-thinking, had refpeAed 
religion in their writings. Bayle, him- 
felf, by a precaution that was neceflary 
to his fafety, while he indulged him- 
felt in ail objections, adumed the air 
of wilhing to prove that revelation 
alone could refolve them, and of hav¬ 
ing formed the projedt of exalting 
faith by humiliating reafon. In Eng¬ 
land, thefe attacks had little fuccefs or 
effect. The moft powerful party in 
that nation judged it ufeful to them- 
felves to leave, the people in darknefs, 

probably 
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probably becauic the habit of adoring 
the myftcries of the Bible ftrengthencd 
their faith in thofe of the conllitution; 
and they honoured the eilablilhed reli* 
gion as a fpecies of focial advantage. 
Belide^ in a country where the Houfc 
of Commons alone led to fortune, and 
where the members of that houfe were 
tumultuoufly ele<fted by the people, an 
apparent refpeft for their opinions muft 
neceffitrily be erefted into a virtue by 
all the ambitious. 

In France, there had appeared fome 
bold writers, but the blows which they 
autibd were ffill indirect. Even the 
wdric cf Helvccius de FEfprk (on the 

under- 
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underiUnding) was only an attack on 
religious principles in general; it 
queftioned the foundations of ail reli¬ 
gions, and left the reader to draw con- 
requences and make applications. Enai- 
lius appeared ; the Savoyard vicar's 
Profeffion of Faith contained nothing 
relative to the utility, toward morals, of 
the belief of a God, and the inutility 
of revelation, which is not to be found 
in the poem of Natural Law; but the 
attack was open and the perfons at« 
tacked were brought upon the ftage 
under their proper name and charader, 
and not under that of the priefts of 
India or of Thibet. This boldnefs af- 
toniihed Voltaire and excited his emu¬ 
lation* 
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lation. The Riccefs of Emilhis en¬ 
couraged him, nor was he terrified by 
the fear of perfecution. RoulTeau had 
not been peifccuted at Paris had he 
not put his name to the work, nor at 
Geneva had he not maintained in an¬ 
other pait of Emilius that the people 
poflefled not the power of renouncing 
the right of rcfoiming a depraved 
government. This doctrine authorifed 
the citizens of that republic to over¬ 
throw the aiiftocracy which its magif- 
trates had efbablilhcd, and which fe- 
cured an hei editary authority to cer¬ 
tain ricli 'Amilies. 

Voltaire believed that be could fe- 
ciiiely Ihun perfecution by concealing 

his 
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his name ; and, by a deference ut 
government whiie he diredied all his 
force againft religion, could intereft 
even the civij power to weaken its 
empire. A multiplicity of works, in 
which he fucceffively employed argu¬ 
ment and humour, were difperfed 
throughout Europe, under the various 
forms which could be invented by the 
neceflity of veiling truth, or of render¬ 
ing it engaging. His zeal againft rc* 
ligion, which he viewed as the caufe 
of tlie fanaticifm that had defolated 
Europe from the moment of Its birth, 
the caufe of the fuperftition that had 
degraded it, and as the fburce of the 
evils, which the enemies of men iUll 
Voi,. I. X 


con- 
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continued to inflid on them, Teemed to 
increafe his adivity and his powers. 
I am wearied,” faid he one day, 
of hearing it repeated that twelve 
men were fufficient to eftablifli chrifti- 
anity, and I wifli to prove there needs 
but one to deftroy it.” 


An examination of works, which 
Chriilians regaided as proceeding from 
infpiration, the anylization of dogmas, 
which have been fiicceflively introduc¬ 
ed fince the origin of that religion, the 

hiftory of the ridiculous or bloody qiiar^ 

1 ^ 

rels which have been excited by thofe, 
the miracles, prophecies, talcs fcattcred 
tMbugh legends and ecclcfiaftical hif- 

4 

tories. 


1 
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tories, the religious wars, the maflacred 
ordained in the name of God, the but¬ 
chers and fcaffolds which, at the voice 
of priefts, covered Europe, the blood of 
kings flowing from the flee! of adfalins, 
and the fanaticifin which unpeopled 
America, all thefe were inceifantly re¬ 
peated in his works under a thoufand 
varied forms. He excited indigna¬ 
tion, he wning tears from the heart, 
he exhaufted the fprings of ridicule. 
Men trembled at an attrocious adion, 
they laughed at an abfurdity. Vol¬ 
taire did not fear frequently to place 
the fame objects before his readers, to 

urge the fame reafonings to them.— 

Xa “They 
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“ They teU me that I repeat the lame 
thingit" he iaid in one of hia writings* 

tnie: I ihall repeat them till 1 fee 
men reformed.” 

Tkeie works, rigoroufly prohibited 
in France, in Italy, at Vienna, in Por- 
Cugalf and in Spain, could not be fpeed* 
Uy circulated; all of them could not 
reach every reader j but there was not 
an ohicure corner in the provinces, 
there was not any nation in foreign 
countries, fufiferiog under the yoke of 
mttderaace, which did not feel the In- 
^ence of fame of thcfe writings, 
hden of libeml minds, who exifted 
More only in fome cities where fcience 


was 
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was ciiltlratftdj or among the hitnied 
and the great, were, by his voice, mul¬ 
tiplied in all ciafles of focicty as well 
as in all countries. Soon perceiving 
their number and their Hrength they 
ventured to Ihew themfelves, and Eu¬ 
rope was aftonifhed to find itfelf a 
country of Deifts. 

The zeal of Voltaire created him 
enemies in all thofe who had obtained, 
and all who expected to obtain, afliu* 
cnce or even fubfiftence from religion. 
Yet that party no longer pofTefTed fuch 
men as Bolfuet, Amaud, and Nicole; 
thofe who replaced them by their ta¬ 
lents and their acquaintance with phi- 

X 5 lofophy 
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lofophy and letters had ranged them- 
ielves.'Wkh the contrary party; and 
the members of the clergy who ap- 
proached neareft to them ii^ ability, 
yielding to the defire of not-debafing 
themfelves in the opinion of enlighten¬ 
ed men, flood aloof or contented them¬ 
felves with maintaining the political 
life of a belief which they would have 
blufhed to have partaken with the peo¬ 
ple, and fubflituted for the credulous 
fuperftition of their predeceflbrs a fpc- 
cies of religious Machiavelifm, 


Defamatory writings and attacks 
fprang up profufely; but Voltaire, by 
anfvering alone preferved the name of 

thcfe 


K' 
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thefc works, which were read by iton^ 
but thofc to whom they were ufelcfs^ 
and who were unwilling or unable to 
underftand either the objections or the 
anfwera. 

To the clamours of fanaticifm, Vol¬ 
taire oppofed the protection of mo- 
narchs. The Emprefs of Ruffia, the 
Kings of Poland, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Pruffia, interefted themfelves in his 
labours, perufed his works, fought to 

a 

deferve his approbation, and fomctimes 
feconded his zeal for the welfare of 
mankind. In every country the power¬ 
ful, and fuch minilters as fought re¬ 
putation and were intent on fpreading 

X 4 their 
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tbeir through Europe, were am« 
bitiouB to enjoy the fuffrage of the 
philoTopher of Fcrney, confided to him 
their hopes and fears for the progrefs 
of reafon, and their projefts for the 
incrcafe of knowledge and the ruin of 
fanaticifm. He had formed a league 
which included all the great men of 
Europe, of which he was the foul, and 
whole cry was, JUaJon and toUraiion, 
Did any flriking injuftice arife in a 
nation, did Voltaire hear of any of 
bigotry, any infuk offered to human 
nature, his pen expofcd the guilty to 
Europe: and who knows how often 
the fear of this fare and terrible ven- 

4 

geaacc 
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geance has withheld the oppreffor'4 
arm ? 

But it was in France, more efpcci- 
ally, that he cxercifed this dominion 
of reafon. Since the affair of Galas, 
every viftim, unjuftly lacrificed or pur- 
fued by the fword of the law, found in 

him a protestor, or an avenger. 

The execution of the Count de Lally 
excited his indignation. The lawyers 
of Paris, fitting in judgement on the 
conduct of a general in India, a fen- 
tence of death paffed without proof of 
a iingle determinate crime, nay mere 
fufpicion produced as the gravefl ac- 

cufatton, 
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* 

cufation, a judgment pronounced on 
the teltimony of declared enemies, on 
the memorial of a Jefuit who had com- 
pofed two of them contradictory to 
each other, uncertain whether be Ihould 
accufe the general or his enemies, not 
knowing whicli he hated moft or which 
it would be moft convenient to ruin; 
fuch proceedings and fuch a fentence 
could not but rouze thcfeclings ofevery 
friend of jufticc, although the calum¬ 
nies heaped on the head of the unfor¬ 
tunate general and the horrid barbarity 
of||iragging him to death with a gag 
mouth, Ihould not have (haken 
every fibre in every heart which the 

habit 
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habit of difpofmg of the lives of mea 
had not turned to Hone. 

Yet, Voltaire during a long time 
fpoke fingly againfl this enormity. The 
Vaft number of perfons employed by 
the Eaft-India Company who were in- 
rerefted in throwing the fatal confe- 
quences of their conduct on a man who 
no longer exifted, the powerful tri¬ 
bunal which had condemned the gene¬ 
ral, all thofe whom that body included 
in its luitc whofe voice was fold to it, 
the other corps, who, united with that 
by the fame name, by common func¬ 
tions and like interefls, regarded its 
caufe as their own, in fine, the admi- 

niflration, 
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mflratioR^ ft(hamed of tb<^ weakneA or 
the cruel policy which facrificed the 
CountdeLally to the hope of concealing 
is his tomb the faults which had loH In* 
dia, all feemedtooppofeatardyjufticc. 
But Voltaire, by reiterated attacks on 
the fame obje<ft, triumphed over pre¬ 
judice and the imerefts of fuch as are 
itttcmive to prefervc and extend its 
empire. Juft minds needed only to be 
informed of the circumftances; others, 
he hurried along with him ; and when 
the f(Mt of the Count de Lally, fince fo 
celebrated his eloquence and cou- 
rage, |ad attained an age at which he 
couM demand juftke, the minds of 
IBCQ verc prepared to applaud the 

attempt 
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attempt and to folicit its cxecutioo. 
Voltaire was dyings when, twelve years 
afterward^ this unjuil fentence was re* 
verfed ; he heard the intelligence ; his 
powers fprang back to life, and be 
wrote—I die content; I fee the king 
loves juftice.” The laft words which 
were traced by that hand which had fo 
long maintained the caufe of humanity 
and juftice. 

In the fame year, 1766, another at- 

-I 

ret aftonilhed Europe; which, wliile k 
read ^ the works of our philofophers, 
concluded that knowledge was diffe- 
minated through France, or at leaft 
through thofe claifes of foci^y who^ 

2 particular 
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particular duty it was to inform them- 
felves; and thought that^ after a pe<^ 
riod of more than fifteen years, the 
brethren of Montefquieu might have 
had time to comprehend his principles. 


The crucifix of w^d, placed on the 
Bridge of Abbeville, was infulted, dur¬ 
ing the night. The indignation of the 

» I 

people was heightened and kept in ac- 
tion by the ridiculous ceremony of do¬ 
ing penance. The bifhop of Amiens, 
governed in his old age by fanatics, 
and no longer capable of forefeeing the 


cooTequences of this religious farce, 
to its folemnity by his prefence. 


Houi time, the malice of a townfman 
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of Abbeville directed the fufpkions of 
the people to the Chevalier de la Barre, 
a young officer whofe relations were of 
the long robe and members of the 
chief magiftracy, and who at that time"^ 
lived with his kinfwoman the Abbefs 
de Villancourt, near the gates of Ab¬ 
beville. A procefs was commenced, 
and the judges of Abbeville condemn- 

0 

cd to tortures, "whofe horror would dif- 
may the imagination of a canibal, the 
Chevalier de la Barre and d’ Etalionde 
his friend, who had taken the precau¬ 
tion to fly. The Chevalier de la Barre 
had awaited the iflfue of the trial ; he had 
more to lofe than the other by quitting 
France; and relied on the protedion 

of 
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of his relations who filled the firft em¬ 
ployments in the parliaments and in 
the council. His hopes were de¬ 
ceived ; the family feared to attraft 
the notice of the public toward this 
profecution, inllead of endeavouring 
to fcelc fupport from the general opi¬ 
nion ; and, at the age of nearly 

fcventecn, the Chevalier de la Barrc 
was condemned, by a majority of two 
votes, to be beheaded, after havii^ 
had his tongue cut out, and having 
undergone the torture. 

This horrible fentence was executed; 
and yet the accufations were as ridicu¬ 
lous as the puiiilkment was attrodous. 

He 
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He was only vehementfy . fufpedted. to 
have taken a part in; the adventure of 
the crucifix; but he was declared to 
be convicted of having lung, in partly 
of conviviality, Tome of thofe fongs 
which are half obfeene half religious, 
and which notwithfianding their grofs- 
nefs amufe the imagination in the fiiit 
years of youth by the contrail which 
they form with the fcrupulous relpeft 
which education infpires toward the 
fame objedls; of having recited an ode 
whofe author was perfedly known ar^ 
at that time enjoyed a peniion from 
the king's privy purfe; of having made 
lome genufiexions to certain libertine 
works which were written to the tallc 
VoL. I. Y of 
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of a time in wkich men, led aftray by 

Mifterity, could not diftin- 
^ifttbetteecnf^afare anddebaucbcry; 
and in fine, he was reproached with 
havhig fpdken in a language worthy 
of tbofe fongs and books. 

Thefe accufations were all fbppoited 
by the teftimony of low people who 
had ferved chefe young men in their 
parties of pleasure, and by the T$Ur» 
rSires*' df-convents, who eadly fikd caufe 
bf ofience. 

This ihntence 1‘evoltcd (he minds of 
aU men; no kw eufted which ord^* 

* Old women* who are intrafted to be door> 


ed 
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ed fentence of death either for the 
breaking of images or for that fpecies 
of blafphcmy of which the Chevalier de 
la Barre had been accuTed; thus the 
judges had exceeded ev^n the penal* 
ties decreed by laws,' which no c&* 
lightened man can ftill fee fullying 
our criminal code without horron 
There was no father of a family who 
had not reafon to tremble, lince there 
are few young men who efcape fuch* 
like indiferetions; and the judges had 
condemned the unfortunate viflim to s 
cruel death for language, in which the 
greateft part of them had indulged, in 
their youth, in which, perhaps, thay ftill 
indulged, and whofe children were as 

Y z culpable 
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culpable as he whom they had con¬ 
demned. 

- While Voltaire’s indignation was 
roufed, his appreheniions were ilrongly 

4 

excited. The Philofophicai Diftionary 
had been artfully placed among the 
number of books before which it was 
faid the Chevalier de la Barre had pro- 
ftrated himfelf. His enemies wifhed it 
to be underftood that the reading of 
Voltaire’s works had been the caufe of 
theie indifcretionsy whichhad been con- 
ftrued into a£ts of impiety. Still the dan¬ 
ger did not prevent Voltairefromunder- 
^king the defence of thefe victims of 

I 

^Hiaticifnu P’Etallonde, then a refugee 


at 
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at Wezel, obtained, through his Fe> 
reconunendation, a commifiion in a 
FruiEan regiment. The circumftances 
of the affair of Abbeville were unfold¬ 
ed to Europe in feveral publications ; 
and the judges trembled, on their very 
feats, at the terrible judgment which 
they had pafled, and which dragged 
them from their obfcurity to devote 
them to a difgraceful immortality. 

e 

s 

The reporting judge of Count dc 
Lally’s trial, accufed of having contri¬ 
buted to the death of the Chevalier de la 
6arre,compelledtoacknowledge thein- 
fluenceof that power which is indepex^- 

Y 3 cnt 
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tat of r«a|c ot fituadoti^ aiid which 
NaiiE^re given to genius for the coii« 
foUtfon and defohbje of the human racej, 
wrbtfe a. letter iit whith, aAuued alter- 
liatelf by foame and pride, he attempt¬ 
ed to ex6ule hitnfelf and fufiered me¬ 
naces to efcapte him, Voltaire replied 
by the following hiftoticftl traitI 
forbid you,'* faid an Emperor of China 
to the chief mandarin of the hiflorians, 
** to mention me, henceforward, in your 
Wnrks^” The mandarin^ on this, took 
up his ptssi. ** What do you now ?” 
foidthe Emperor i “ I write the order 
which mt^eAy hai juft giveh 


Puring 
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During twelve yean» that Voltaire' 
funrived this aft of cnjuftice, be never 
loft fight of the hope of obtaioing re¬ 
paration £ar n, but he had not the coa- 
folation of fuccefs. The fear of of¬ 
fending the parliament of Paris ftill 
bore down the love of juftice; and, at 
a time when the leaders of adminiftra- 
tion had a contrary intereft, they were 
reftrained by the fear of difpleafing the 
clergy. Governments do not fuffici- 
ently know how opuch real importance 
they acquire, beah with the people 
whom they govern and with ftveign 
nations, by fuch illuftrious afts of in- 
dividiud juftice, and how much more 
Cure the fiipport of ptibUc opinion m 

Y 4 than 
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• . 

than the deference paid them by cer¬ 
tain bodies of men, rarely capable of 

gratitiide, and part of whofe authority 

# 

over the vulgar mind it would be more 
politic to take away by thefe great ex¬ 
amples than to augment, by proving, 
in the rcfpeft which they themfelves 
pay to them, the fears which fuch bodies 
infpire. 

4 ^ 

i / 

s 

Voltaire did not, meantime, negle€k 
the means of avoiding the florm; he 
diminilhed his domeftic eflablilhment; 
smd iecured tne property which he 
could difpofe of at pleafure,, with 
which he might procure a new place of 
reiilge. Such had ever been his fecret 

1 defign, 
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4 

% 

defign, in all the arrangements whickiie 

4 

had made of his fortune^ and it would 

4 

have required a league among the 
powers of Eiirope, to have deprived 
him of independence^ and to have re¬ 
duced him to want. Princes and nobles 
were among his debtors, who do not 
indeed pay with much pun&uality, but 
he had calculated the degrees of hu¬ 
man corruption, and he knew that 
thefe lame men, though they adl with 
little delicacy in fuch affairs, would 
And means to reimburfe him during the 
moment of perfecution, when their 
negligence would otherwife render 
them the obje^s of the horror and dif- 

daia 
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diin of Europe, indignant to behold 
fuch a man opprefled. 

This perTecution appeared for a time 
ready to burft forth. Femey is 
ated in the diocefe of Genera, chC' tiru- 
iar bifhop of which reiides in the fmall 
town of Annecy. Fran9ois de Salles, 
who has been raifed to the rank of 
Saints, having formerly been the biflsop, 
in order that the heretics might not find 
caufe of feandal in their ova metro- 
pt^is, it had been thought mod; proper 
to conftdie this (ee to none but a man 
stho would not incur the reproach of 

pride, luxury, and dfemuiacy, of which 

the 
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the catholic prtUtes are accufed by tbo. 
proteftants* 

But it had long been difficult to 
difcovcr faints, who, poflfeflmg under- 
ftanding or birth, would condefcend to 
accept fd fcnall a dioctfe* He who 
filled the fee of Annecy, in 1767, waa 
a man of low extrai^on, educated in 
a feminary at Paris, where he was no 
otherwife diflinguifbed than by auftere 
manners, trifling derotion, and igno¬ 
rant fanaticifm. He wrote to the Count 
de St. Florentine, to induce him to ba- 
nifh Voltaire out of his diocefe, and 
con&<)uently out of the kingdoitit 
though the poet had then built a 

church 
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church at his own expehce, and ipread 
atnmdance through a country which 
die perfecutions againft the proteftants 
had laid wafte. But the bifhop pre* 
tended that the Lord of Ferney had 
given a moral exhortation againil theft 
in the church after maft, and that the 
workmen who were employed by him 
in ereding this church had not remov¬ 
ed an old crofs with fufficient vene¬ 
ration ; thefe indeed were grave induce¬ 
ments to drive from his country an old 
man who was the glory of that coun¬ 
try, and to rob him of an afylum to 
which the kingdoms of Europe haften- 
ed' to bear him the tribute of admira- 
tbn. The tninifter, had it been only 

from 
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from motives of policy, cotild not be 
tempted to gratify the bifhop; he there¬ 
fore advifed Voltaire to guard againft 
thefe accufations, which the union of 

4 

the bifhop of Annecy with the French 
prelates who pofTefTed more influence 
might render dangerous. 

It was at this time that he conceived 
the idea of folemnly receiving the fa- 
cramenc, which was followed by a pub¬ 
lic declaration of his refped: for the 
church, and his difdain of his detrac¬ 
tors ; a fruitlefs flep, which fpoke wealc- 
nefs rather than policy, and which the 
pleafure of compelling his paftor to ad- 
minifter the communion through fear 

of 
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ofthe£ecular judg€B«Bnd of legally infult-^ 
ing the biihop of Annecy, could not ex- 
ade in the eyes of the free and intrepid 
nan vbo appreciates coolly the ri^ts 
of truth, and perceives that which pru¬ 
dence requires when laws contrary to 
natural jufticc render truth dangerous 
and prudence necelTary. 

The priefls fufiered the fmall advan¬ 
tage to efcape which they might have 
drawn from this iingiUar fcene, by 
fidfifying the declaration which Voltaire 
had made. 

He hod ^ longer a retreat near 
Qeaemi. He had aonaefbed himlclf. 


z 


on 
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on his Arrival therci with the 
whofe education, opinions, indinarions^ 
and ^Mtune, were mok congenial to ^ 
own; axid tbcfe famiUes had at that 
time formed the dcfign of eftabUfeing 
a fpecies of ariftocracy. In a ck]r which 
poiTcfled no teiritoxy, where theHrength 
of the citieens could be united with as 
much facility and promptitude as that 
of the govermnent, fuch a projeffc would 
have been abfurd had not the rich citi¬ 
zens entertained the hope of engining 
a foreign u^ueacc in their favour* 

The cabinets of VerfaiUcs and Turin 
were eahly feduoed. The fcnatc 0^ 
Becot whole iacereft it was to banifb 

the 
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te|>ublican equality from 
of their fubjeds, made it their 
MUftvit policy to protect every encer- 
iBfalug ariftocAcy around them; and^ 
dvoughout tiie ^ok of Switzerland, 
niagiftrates w 1>ecame tyrants 
Were fiire of finding, at Bern, an ardent 
^thiul proteAor. Thuatbc wretch- 
liNl'pride of obtaining an odious au- 
ll^ity in a fmall city, and of being 
IjljHliif without being refpcifled, depriv¬ 
ed the citizens of Geneva their 
wtmr, and the republic of its inde- 
pmdenee. The chiefs of the popular 


employed the weapons of &na- 
liciim, for they had read enough to 

iadoeace which religion had 

formerly 
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formerly obtained id polkical dUiufhi 
Hons, but they did noc fufficiendy uU-t 
derRand the fpirit of their own age to 
to feel how much vcafon, aided by 
ridicule^ had weakened this fonnerly 
fo dangerous weapom 

It was propofed, therefore^ in 
force the laws which prohibited catho¬ 
lics from poifeding property ia the 
territory of Geneva. The tnagiftrates 
were cenfured for their conneftioiis 
with Voltaire, who bald dared to raiie 
his voice againfl the barbarous afladina^ 
tion of Servet, which had been com¬ 
manded by Calvin in the name of God 
to the cowardly and ruperflkkms fenai- 

VoL. I. Z 


tors 
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tors of Geneva. Voltaire was obliged 
to renounce his houfe of the Deliccu 


Soon aftCTi RoulTeau advanced^ in 
his Emilius^ principles which develop¬ 
ed to the citizens of Geneva all the 
extent of their rights, and which found¬ 
ed thefe rights on fimple truths that 
all men could feel and all muA adopt. 
The ariftocracy wifhed to punilh him 
for the publication, but it was ne- 
ceflary they Ihould have a pretext; 
they took that of religion, and united 
themfelm with the priells, who, in 


every country, indifferent to the form 
of its conffitution and the liberty of 
man, promife the adiftance of Heaven 


to 
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to the party which moft favours into¬ 
lerance, and who become, as their in** 
terefl direds, fometimes the fupport of, 
the tyranny of a bigotted prince or 
of a fuperflitious fenate, ibmetitnes the 
defenders of the liberty of a fanatic 
people* 

Alternately expofed to the attacks 
of the two parties, Voltaire obferved a 
neutrality, but he remained faithful to 
his detedation of opprefTors. He fa¬ 
voured the caufe of the citizens againd 
the magidrates, and that of the com¬ 
mon people who poflefled no privileges 
againd the citizens; for thefe people, 
condemned to be ever excluded front 
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* 

the rights ef the ckizens^ found them- 

4 

4 

felves' more opprefl^d fince the latter, 
better informed of the privileges which 
is granted by the prefent fyftem of po¬ 
lity, but lefs enlightened refpef^ing 
the natural rights of man, confidered 
themfclves as fovereigns, of wltom the 
people were no more than fubjedts, 
and whom they thought they had an 
authority to reduce to fubjecrion, by 
the fame arbitrary power, for afluming 
which they deemed their magiftrates 
fo culpable* 

V^tajTt, therefore, wrote a- poem, 
every part of which was impregnated 
^wkh fktire, and on which no reproach 


I 


can 
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can be laid, exc^t that of coouin- 
ing fome verfes againd Roufieau, wluch 
were dictated by a degree of anger^ 
whofe excefs and expreffions could not 
be excufed by the juftice of the motives 
which infpired them. But when, in a 
tumult, the citizens had Bain fome of 
the people, he was eager to receive 
at Ferney the families which thefe 
troubles compelled to abandon Ge* 
neva; and, in the veryindant in which 
the bankruptcy pf the Abbe Tcrrai, 
which had not even the exCufe of 
necefiity, but was occaiioned only by 
lhameful expences, had deprived him 
of part of his fortune, he Was fecn to 
give aindance to thpfe who had no 

Z 3 pro- 
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property left ; and to build houfes 
whick be fold to others at a low price 
to be paid him in annuities; .while 
he folicited the good offices of the 
government in their behalf, and em-» 
ployed his influence with fovereigns, 
minifters, and the leading men of all 
nations to propure a fale for the clocks 

and watches of this infant manufaftory, 

% 

which foon became famous throughout 
Europe, 

In the mean time, the government 
was employed in opening an afylum 
for the Gpnevefe at Verfoy, on the 
borders 'Of the lake. There it was 
de%o<d to have cflabliflied a city, in 

which 
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which iaduftry and commerce would 
have been free, and in which a protef* 
tant temple would have rifen by the 
fide of n catholic church. Voltaire 
had caufed this plan to be adopted, 
but the minifter did nor poflefs fuffici- 
ent credit to obtain a law for the pro- 
tcAion of religious liberty; a fecret 
toleration, limited to the time of his 
own adminiflration, was all that he 
could offer, and with that Verfoy could 
not exift. 

The year 1771 was one of the moll 
cmbarraffing periods of Voltaire's life. 
The chancellor Maupeou and the duke 
d'Aiguillon faw themfelves obliged to 

Z 4 attack 
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Attack tiio pArlkfficots, to whom they 
both were objeda of hatred, that they 
might not become Cheir vidims. The 
one could not obtain a part in the ad- 
luinilbation, nor the other preferve 
himfelf in the office which he held 
there, without procuring the difgrace 
of the Duke de.ChoifeuI, Ading in 
concert with Madame du Barry^ whom 
that miniiler had been imprudent 
enough to make his irreconcilable 
enemy, they perfuaded the king that 
bis contemned authority could never 
be reftored to its vigour, that the flatc, 
incefiantly agitated fince the peace by 
parliamentary contentions, could not 

regain its tranquiUky, if he did not 

by 
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by an of vigour place iimia %a 
precenfions of the judicial bodies, wbkb 
they would not venture to infringe, 
and if a term was not fitted beyond 
which they would not dare longer to 
oppofe refiftance to the royal will. 

The Duke de Choifeul could not 
adopt this proje<^ without offending 
the public opinion, which had a long 
time been inimicable to him, but 
which was then his foie fupport; while 
his forced fubmidion to the will of the 
people had removed him iliU further 
from the confidence of the monarch, 
whofe aflfe^lions were alienated front 
him. It was probable, then, that his 
connections with the parliaments would 

complete 
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complete iiis difgrace^ and that it would 
be eafy to pcrfuadc the monarch either 
that his remaining in power would be 
the greateft obftacle to the fuccefs of 
the new mcafures of the government, 
or that he would endeavour to involve 
the nation in war, to preferve his fitua- 
tion in defpight of the king's pleafure. 

Ibe attack made on the parliaments 
was diretfled with equal addrefs. What¬ 
ever could ilai m the nation was care- 
fully avoided. The king appeared 
only to vindicate the plenitude of the 
legi^tive power, a power which would 
be transferred not to the nation but to 
the parliaments, by admitting the doc¬ 


trine 
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trine that the parliaments had the right 
of regiilering edi<fts according to their 
pleafure. It was eafily perceived that 
this power, united to the mdft exten- 
five judicial authority, which was di¬ 
vided among the twelve perpetual tri¬ 
bunals, would tend to eftablifli a ty- 
ranic arifiocracy in France, more dan¬ 
gerous, than monarchy, to thefecurity, 
the liberty, and the property of the 
citizens. The enemies of thofe tribu¬ 
nals might therefore rely on the fuffra- 
ges of enlightened minds, and on that 
of men of letters, whom the parliament 
of Paris had wounded by its infolence 
and perfecution, by its attachment to 
prejudices, and by its pertinacity in 

rejefting 
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rgedmg every improvemeat calculated 
for tile happinefs of men. 

But it 18 lefft difficult to form a poli- 
tkai intrigue with addrefs, than to 
execute with wifdom a plan of reform. 
The more alarming to liberty are the 
principles which the governing power 
would eftablilh^ the more necellary is 
it to difplay gentlenefs and indulgence 
to individuals. Yet, at that time, ri¬ 
gour was, in the minutefl circum- 
fomces, carried to a puerile rehnemenc. 
A monarch appears cruel, who, in the 
punilhments which he inilidls, does 
not fcrupuioully rcfpeA, confiftently 
^ich that puniflimenc, whatever can 

be 
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be injurious to the health, the coaStt* 

nience, or even the xiatural feelings 

thofe whom he punifhes, or thoie who 

are conne&ed with them; but, on ihi< 

occaiion, ah thefe coniiderations were 

difregarded. They refufed permiifioii 

to a Ton to embrace his dying father; 

they confined a man in an unhealthfu! 

place, where his family could not ap« 

proach him without being expofed to 

partake of his dangers, and a iick per<* 

fon could fcarcely obtain leave to feele 

in the capital the affiftance whkh 

that alone could give him. When 

an abfoliite government betrays fear, it 

proclaims either diftrufb of its ftrength, 

% 

the indecifion of the monarch, or the 

inftability 
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Inftability of'the adminiflration, and 
this gives eOconragement to refinance: 
but this fear was difplayed in making 
the recal of fome exiles depend on a 
confent ufelefs even in the opinion of 
thofe who demanded that confent. 

A falutary operation does not change 
its nature though it be executed with 
wanton feverity; but then the feeling 
and enlightened man who approves^ 
does not defend it, fhould he think 
his duty calls on him to give the 
meafure his fupport, without regret; 

his.dii^fted mind no longer a( 5 ts with 

* 

dther zeal or affection for a caufe 
is diihonoured by its leaders. 

4 

Thofe 




s 
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Thofe whofe minds are unii^prob^d 
pafs /rom a hatred of the minifter to 
averHon to meafures which he maintains 
by oppreflion; and the public voice 
condemns that which, left to itfelf, it 
had perhaps approved. 

The great number of magiftrates 
who were by this revolution deprived 
of their offices, the merit and virtues 

of fome of them, the crowd of Tub- 

✓ 

ordinate minillers of juftice who were 
connedled with their fate by ho- 
nour and by intereft, that natural pro* 
penfity which leads men to join the 
caufe of thofe who fuffer, the hatred 
of power not lefs natural, all neceffia- 
2 lily 
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co-opentted to render the mea» 
fiire!i of the miniiler odious, and to 
place obllacles in hk way when, com- 
pelied to replace the tribunals which 
he wifhed to deftroy, force became 
ufelefs and confidence n^efiary. 

However, the barbarity of the cri- 
giinal law, the dii^fling defeats of the 
civil jurifprudence, prefented to the 
authors of the revolution fore means to 
fegain the public opinion, and to give 
thofo who ihould confent to replace 
die former parliaments an cxcule which 
honour and patxiotifoi might have been 
pr^d to avow. Minifters dlfdained 
thefo means. The parliament had ren¬ 
dered 
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deted itftflf <afbMXk>w to ftl) 
ed m«n by the obftackn which k 
pofcd to the liberty of the ptefs^ itnd 
by its fktttticiiin, of Which the rCcettf 
execucion of the Chefalicr de k 9Aff6 
had given an example to all Eihrope* 
Yetj irritated by libeh publifiied agxiftfl 
himielf, alarmed by works iW Which 
his principles had been attacked^ antd/ 
in Ihort, deftrous of gaining a ftippdirr 
in the clergy, the Chancelk)]* thoti^tt 
proper to lay new rcftridfiOAs 6h dbfr 
prcfs. The ftaln Wis riot rcrtiovetf 
from the memory of the Cheealitsi* <fit 
1ft Barre, nor could Toltaibe obtain w 
revifion of the fetltenCC Which WOuM 
have Covered thofc widi difgMd vdiOtfr 
VoLt L A a it 
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it was fo particularly the intercft of the 
chancellor to deprive of the public fa¬ 
vour. The criminal code exided in all 
its horror, although eight days would 
have fufiiced to* have formed a law 
which would have fupprelTed the pu- 
nifliment of death fo wantonly inflitfled, 
would have abolilhed every fpecies of 
torture, and would have prohibited cx- 
cefs in corporal punilhment; which 
would have granted the accufed the 
aillftance of a counfel, would have per¬ 
mitted him to make a certain number 
of challenges without alledging his mo- 
dve^^ould have given him the right 
prefent evidence and to difplay faids 

in his favour, and would have made a 

I very 
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very confjderable majority of the jiidges 
necelTary to hU condemnation; which, 
in fine, would have infured him the 
power of knowing and examining all 
the proceedings. The nation, all Eu¬ 
rope would have applauded the re¬ 
form ; the difplaced magiftrates would 
alone have been the enemies of thefe 
falutary innovations; and their fall the 
epoch, in which the fovcreign had re¬ 
covered the liberty of yielding to his 
juft and humane purpofes. 

In truth the fale of Judicial ofiices 
was fuppreffed; yet, the judges being 
ftill named by the court, nothing was 
feen in this change but the facility of 

A a 2 placing 
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{^iag ea tbc fast of juftice men vkh- 
out femme adod more cafy to be ie- 
duccd. 

The botads of the moft extenfive 
jurirdi^ons vereeircuMircTibcd^but the 

o 

new courts were not ercfkod into pfu:- 
Ikments; they were net pesoMBted to 
regjfter arrets, and this di&rence be-' 
tween th^ and the fbcmcr tribunals 
waa the fere prefege of their deihruc- 
tion. In fine, the fees of the judges 
were abolilhed and replaced by ftated 
fehuiesajid this reg^tion, among all 
tlu^ were adopaed,, was the only one 
Gcafea could coticely a^rove. 


The 
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The axahan of thu ccFoUnami At 
length beheld its acKompliftinaent^ «ot- 
withftanding vn Umoft uniireifal dir> 
content. The IDuke de Choifeul, 
Accufed of fecretly fomenting the re- 
fiftancey \mftesdy as it vas, of the par¬ 
liament of Paris, and of karii^ retarded 
the conclufion of peace between Eng- 
' land and Spain, was cxilod to his 
eftatss. The pariiaosent, whofe gra¬ 
titude obliged them to aflume SfOin^, 
was fooa difperfisd* The Duke d*Ai*> 
guiilon became minifter, and the par¬ 
liament was fuccceded by a new tribu¬ 
nal. In fome of the prorinces the 
parliaments experienced the ftee of 
that of Paris, while others coa&aticd 

Aa 5 to 
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to remaih and &criiice feveral of their 
members. All was iilent before au« 
thority; and nothing was wanting to 
the fuccefs of the miniflers but the 
approbation of the public whom they 
fcorned, and who, fome years after, 
wrought their difgrace, 

Voltaire dcTpifed the parliament of 
Paris, and loved the Duke de Choifeul; 
he beheld in one an ancient perfecutor 
who had not been difarmed but further 
incenied by his fame, in the other a 
friend and a prote&or. He was con- 
ftant in his gratitude and immoveable 
in his principles. All his letters ex- 
prtiSed his regard for the Duke dc 

Choifeul 
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* s ^ 

Choifeul with freedom ^id energy, and 
he \tras not ignorant that his letters^ in 
confequence of the infamous cuftom of 
violating public faith, were read by the 
enemies of the exiled minifter. A plea- 
fant tale, camXtA Barmecide^i which he 
wrote, is the only durable monument of 
the concern which this difgrace had 
excited. The injuftice with which the 
friends and partizans of the Duke de 

Choifeul accufed Voltaire of ingrati- 

% 

tude was, therefore, one of the fevereft 
afflidions which he had ever endured; 
and it was the more poignant as the ■ 
Duke himfelf partook of the injuftice. 

* The letter of BmaldaJd to CartuimJH, > Voi.- 
VMS OF Letters. 

Aa4 In* 
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iDeffeduailjT did Voltaire endeavour to 
undeceive kim, ineffeAually did he 
appeal to the proofs he had given of 
hia attachment and his forrow: 


yV Vai dit a la terrtt au del, it Gofman meme *: 


4 

he wrote in his grief, but he was not 
underAiood. 


The great and people in office have 
imerefts, but rarely opinions. To op- 
pofe thofe who agree with their prefent 

is, in their eyes, to declare 
themfclves. That attachment of 
hich is one of the ibrongeft paf- 



• To otrtli* to hetvcB* to Gufman’s felf the tale 


fions 
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iions of exidted and independent mindt^ 
appears romantic to tbem. They fup- 
pofe that a philofopher has, like them* 
felves, no opinions but thofe of the mo* 
ment, and confequently that he muft 
change bis profedions according to the 
temporary interefts of their friends or 
patrons. They confider him as a man 
made to defend the caufc which they 
have embraced and not to fupport his 
own principles; to ferveunder them and 
not to examine the juftice of the war. 
Thus the Duke de Choifeul appeared 
to imagine that Voltaire, in deference 
to him, ought either to have betrayed 
or concealed his opinions on queftiona 
of public right. An important anec* 

dotes 
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dote, which proves how eafily the pride 
of power and birth deftroys the recoU 
le(5tion of the natural independence of 
the human foul, and which difplays the 
inequality of men’s minds, which is 
much more real than that of their rank, 
or Htuation. 


Voltaire beheld, with pleafure, the 
pradice of felling judicial offices abo- 
lilbcd, the fees of the judges fuppreff. 
cd, and the immenfe jurifdidion of the 
^rliament of Paris cwitraded within 
narrower limits: abufes which he had 
combated, for more than forty years, 
the weapons of reafon and ridi- 


• »« 


pble. He preferred a fingle mafter to 


many; 
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many ; a fovercign whofe prejudices 

s 

are alone to be feared to a troop of 
dcfpots whofe prejudices arc greater 
but whofe partial intereds and little 
pailions are more fatal to mankind, and 
who, more formidable to the unpro¬ 
tected, are efpecially fo to men whofe 
knowledge alarms them and whofe 
glory irritates them. He was wont to 
fay : ** 1 have a dubborn back ; 1 can 
make a fingle bow well enough, but a 
hundred bows in fucceffion arc too fa¬ 
tiguing.” 

He therefore applauded the regula¬ 
tions which had been adopted, and, 
among men of congenial minds, he ex- 

preiTed 
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prefled hk approbadon. Doubtlefs, he 
perceived with vhat oontraded views 
this happy opportunity of rcforaiing 
the legidation, of unfhackli ng the mind 
and reftoring to man the rights of men, 
of at once profcribing intolerance and 
barbarity, and, in fine, of dating from 
this moment, the epoch of a revolution 
propitious to the nation, glonous to the 
prince and his miniflers, had been neg> 
lefted and loft. But Voltaire had alfo 
too much penetration not to feel that 
though the laws were the fame the 
magiftrates were changed; that if even 
thefe (houid inherit the fpirit of their 
peedeceflors neither their credit nor 
their infolence could defeend to them, 

2 that 
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that the innovatioii, bf de privka g tlicjn 
of the Mind refpeft which the votgar 
cotcrfain for all that bears the raft of 
antiquity, had deprired them of mudi 
of their power, that the public voice 
could alone reftore their influence, and 
to obtain its fuftrage there remaoBed 
AO other means than tl»t of Ufteiung to 
reafon and of uniting themfelves to the 
enemies of prejudice, and the friends 
of the huaian race. 

The approbation which Voltaire gave 
to the meafures of the Chancellor Mau- 
peou,. was ac kaft Serviceable to the 
oppreffed. Though he cotdd aot pco- 
cure juftice to be done to the meraoiy 

of 
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of the unfortunate la Barre, though he 
could not rcftore the young d* Etal- 
londe to his country, though the mi- 
nifter’s pufillanimous refped for the 
clergy concealed from him the true in- 
Ccreftof his glory, ftill Voltaire had the 
happinefs to fave the wife of Mont- 
bailli. This unhappy man, accufcd of 
parricide, had perilhed on the wheel ; 
his wife was alfo condemned to death ; 
but (he was fuppofed to be pregnant, 
and was fortunate enough to obtain a 
refpite. 

The tribunals had juft rejected a pro¬ 
vident law which, placing an interval 
between judgment and execution in 

which 
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which the truth might be difcovered 
and innocence difplayed, would have 
prevented almoft all their unjuft dcci- 
fions; and they had refufed it with an 
intemperance which fufficed to prove 
its neceflity.* Women alone, by de¬ 
claring themfelves pregnant, could 
efcape the danger of thefe precipitate 
executions. In the fpace of lefs than 
twenty years the lives of three inno¬ 
cent perfons, who had attrafted the 
public curiolity by fome particular cir- 

* U Is but jailicc to obferve that all the ma- 
giftrates did'noc entertain this high idea of their 
rights, and this love of power. One of them has 
merited the eilcem and veneration of every citizen* 
by fpcaking, in the parliament of Paris, thefe re> 
markable words ; Th$ eiiixens alone have rights; 
the magi/irates, as magijlrates, have only duties, 

cumftances. 
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coffiftancesy had been ^aved by this 
privilege ; another proof of the utility 
of chat law which was oppoTed only by 
a barbaroua pride, and which ought to 
exrd till experience lhall have proved 
that the new legi^ion (which doubt* 
lela will foon replace the dd code) 
no k>nger expofea innocence to any 
danger. 

The trial of the wife of Montbailli 

was revifed; tl^e council of Artois, by 

# 

which fhe had been condemned, de* 
da^ her innocent; and, more aoMe 
or Icfs prefumptuous than the parlia¬ 
ment of Thoukfufe, they lamented the 
irreparable misfortune of having caufed 


an 
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an innocent perfon to perifti, and they 
impofcd on themfelvcs the duty of pro¬ 
viding for the remaining days of the 
unfortunate woman whofe happinefs 
they had deftroyed. 

Had Voltaire exprcfled his zeai 
againd fuch ads of injudice only as 
were conneded with public events 
or the caufe of toleration, he might 
have been accufed of vanity; but this 
zeal was equally ardent in that obfcupc 
caufe, to which his name r alone has 
given celebrity. 

We have fiiice fcen, in like manner, 
a magidrate^, too^foon (hatched away 

* M. Dupatl. 

VoL. I* B b from 
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from his friends and the unfortunate, 
intereft Europe in the caufe of three 
peafants of Champagne; and obtain, 
by his eloquence and pcrfeverance, a 
fplendid and lafting fame, the reward 
of zeal which Iiumanity and the love 
of juftice alone had infpired. Men 
incapable of thefe a(5lions never fail to 
attribute them to a defire of renown ; 
they know not what anguilh the fpec- 
tacle of an unjuft a<ft infiifts on a no¬ 
ble and feeling mind, to what degree 
it torments memory and thought, and 
how greatly it caufes the imperious de- 
fire of preventing or repairing a crime 
to be felt; they are ignorant of that 
emotion, that involuntary horror, which 


is 
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is excited in all the fenfes by the light, 
even by the mere idea, of an opprclTor 
efcaping with triumph or impunity; 
and we muft pity thofe who could think 
that the autlior of Alzire and Brutus 
needed the glory attendant on a good 
aftion, to incite him to defend inno¬ 
cence and to rife up againft tyranny. 

A new occafion of avenging infulted 
humanity was prefented to Voltaire. Vaf- 
falage folemnly aboliflied in France by 
Louis Huiin (theboijlerousj, again exifted 
Under Louis XV. in many provinces. In 
vain had a project of abolilhing it been 
more than once formed. Avarice and 
pride had lilenced juftice, by a relift- 

B b a ance 
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ance which had fatigued the indolence 
of government; and the fuperior tri¬ 
bunals, compofed of nobles, had fa¬ 
voured the pretenfions of the proprie¬ 
tors of thefe feignories. 

ThisenormitytyrannifedoverFranche 
Comte, and particularly over the terri¬ 
tory of St. Claude, the fecular monks of 
which, in 1742, owed the grcateflpart 
of their lands, held in Mort-Main, to 
nothing better than falfe titles; and 
exercifed their rights with a rigour 
which reduced to mifery an uninformed 
but good and induftrions people. At 
the death of each poffcffor, if his child¬ 
ren had not conllantly inhabited the 

paternal 
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paternal houfe, the fruit of his labours 
appertained to the monks ; the widow 
and her offspring, without furniture, 
witliout cloaths, and without dwelling, 
paffed from the competence procured by 
labour, to all the horrors of want. Should 
a ftranger die after having dwelt a year 
on this fpecies of land, ftrucken with 
the feudal anathema, his property alfo 
became that of the monks ; nor did a 
fon fucceed to the inheritance of his 
father, if it could be proved that he had 
paffed the night of his nuptials out of 
the paternal houfe. 

Thefe people fuffered without daring 
to complain, and beheld, with mute 

B b 3 grief. 
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grief, the fruits of their economy, which 
fhould have furniflied ufeful capitals to 
induftry and the culture of the land, 
become the prey of the monks. Hap¬ 
pily, the conflrudtion of a great road 
opened a communication between them 
and the neighbouring cantons. They 
learnt that, at the foot of mount Jura, 
there cxifted a man whofe intrepid voice 
had more than once caufed the very 
palaces of kings to refound with the 
complaints of the opprefled, and at 
whofe name facerdotal tyranny turned 
pale. To him they related their 
griefs, and in him they found a pro¬ 
testor, 


Thcfe 
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Thefe ufurpations, this inexorable 
cruelty of hypocritical pricfts, who 
dared to call themfelves the difciples 
of an humble maftcr yet wiflied to 
hold men in davery, were proclaimed, 
not only to France but to all Europe. 
Yet, after foliciting relief for many 
years, nothing could be obtained from 
the timid fuccelTor of M. dc Maupeou, 
except an arret of council, which for¬ 
bade this bafe violation of the rights 
of mankind. His fear of difobliging 
the parliament of Befantjon would not 
permit him to withdraw, from its jurif- 
diftion, a caufe which could not be 
regarded as an ordinary fuit without 
lhamefully acknowledging the legiti- 

B b 4 macy 
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macy of the feudal flavcry. The vaflals 
of St. Claude were fent back to a tri¬ 
bunal, whofe members, the lords of 
the lands fubjedt to this tyranny, took 
a barbarous pleafure in riveting tlie 
chains of thofe poor people; who ftill 
continue enflaved. 


All they have obtained was the liber¬ 
ty, granted them in 1778, of abandon¬ 
ing their home and their country to 
cfcape from the dominion of the monks; 
but another article of that fame law 
more than balanced this^benefaftion, 
fo dneffeftual to unfortunate men, 
whom poverty rather than the law has 
confined to the fpot of their birth. In 

this 
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this very cdid the fovereign has, for 
the firft time, given the name and fa- 
cred character of property to the de- 
teftable rights which, even in the midft 
of the ignorance and barbarity of the 
thirteenth century, were confldered as 
ufurpations which neither time nor ti¬ 
tles can render legitimate ; and an hy¬ 
pocritical minifler has made the liberty 
of the peafant depend, not on the juf- 
tice of laws, but on the will of his ty¬ 
rants. 

Who that reads thefe details would 
fuppofe that he reads the life of a great 
poet, of a prolific and indefatigable 
writer? We forget his literary fame. 


as 
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as he himfelf loft fight of it. He feem- 
eci no longer to purfue any objeft of 
fame, but that of avenging the human 
race, and of fiiatching vidims from 
oppreffion. 

His genius, however, incapable of in- 
a*ftivity, cultivated cvciy fpecics of lite¬ 
rature on which it had ever exercifed its 
powers, and even dared to eflay new 
fubjeefts. He p\ibliftied*fome tragedies, 
which wc may doubtlcfs, reproach with 
feeblenefs, and which could no longer 
force the applaufes of an audience whom 
he himfelf had rendered difficult, but 
in which the man of letters may gratify 
his taftc by beautiful verfes, and his 

judgment 
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judgment by prefound, enlightened 
ideas, while he who is ambitious to 
write for the theatre may in them ftudy 
the fecrcts of his art ; he wrote tales, 
in which that fpecies of compofition, till 
then employed only to refleft plealing 
and voluptuous images, which amufe 
the imagination or awaken gaiety, af 
fvimed a more philofophic chara( 5 ter, 
and became, like the apologue, a 
fchool of morality and reafon ; he wrote 
epiflles, which, if compared with his 
firft works, will be found lefs correft, 
lefs uniformly animated, and lefs poeti¬ 
cal ; but, in return, poflefled of more 
fimplicity and variety, a more general 
and free fpirit of philofophy, and a 

greater 
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greater number of thofe acute and deep 
remarks which are the product of ex¬ 
perience. To thefc he added fatires, 
in which prejudice and its patrons arc 
ridiculed under a thoufand varying 
forms. 

About the fame time, in his Phi- 
lofophy of Hiftory, he gave leflbns to 
hiftorians, while he provoked the en¬ 
mity of pedants, by unveiling their dul- 
nefs, credulity, and invidious admira¬ 
tion of antiqtiity; he finilhed his Eflay 
on the Manners and Spirit of Nations, 
his Age of Louis XIV, to which he 
added the Age of Louis XV. an in¬ 
complete but faithful hiftory, the only 


one 
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one by which we can form an adequate 
idea of the events of that reign, and in 
which we find all the truth that can be 
expedted in a cotemporary hiftory, 
which is neither a libel nor a eulo- 
gium. 

New romances, works fometimes 
ferious and fometimes humorous, and 
didtated by circumftances, did nor add 
to his reputation, but they continued- 
to render it ever prefent with the pub¬ 
lic, to fuftain the interefts of his parti- 
fans, and to humiliate that herd of 
fecret enemies, who aflumed the maik 
of aufterity, that they might withhold 

that 
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that admiration u’hich the example of 
Europe commanded them to give. 

In fine, he undertook to affemble, 
in the form of a didionary, all the ideas 
which prefented tliemfelves to his mind 
on the various objeds of his refledions; 
that is to fay, on almoft all that is com- 
prifed in the circle of human know-^ 
ledge. In this colledion, modeftly 
entitled, Queftions to the Lovers of 
Science refpeding the Encyclopedia, 
he treats fucceffively of theology, grain^ 
mar, natural philofophy, and literature. 
Ac one time, he difeufles the fubjeds 

of antiquity; at others, queftions of 

policy. 
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policy, legillation, and public economy- 
His ftylc ever animated and feduftive, 
clothed thefe various objefts with a 
charm hitherto known to himfelf only; 
and whicli chiefly fprings from the 
licence with which, yielding to his fuc- 
ccflive emotions, adapting his ftyle lefs 
to his fubjcA than to the momentary 
difpofition of his mind, fometimes he 
fpreads ridicule on objefls which feem 
capable of infpiring only horror, and, 
almoft inllantaneoufly hurried away by 
the energy and fenflbility of his foul, 
he vehemently and eloquently exclaims 
againll abufes which he had juft before 
treated with mockery. His anger is 

excited 
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excited by falfe tafte; he quickly per¬ 
ceives that his indignation ought to be 
referved for interefts which are more 
important; and he finifhes by laugh¬ 
ing in his ufual way. Sometimes, he 
abruptly leaves a moral or political 
^feuffion for a literary criiicifm; and, 
in the midft of a Icflbn on tafte, he 
pronounces abftradt maxims of the 
profoundeft philofophy, or makes a 
fudden and terrible attack on fana- 
ticifm and tyrannyi 

The conftant intereflwhich Voltaire 
took in the fuccefs of Ruffia againft 
the Turks deferves to be noticed. 

a Highly 
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Highly diftinguifhed by the favours 
of the emprefs, doubtlefs gratitude 
animated his zeal; but we fhould be 
deceived did we imagine his zeal had 
no 6ther caufc. Superior to thofe politics 
of the councing-houfc, which take the 
intereft of merchants known to finan- 
ciers.for the interefts of commerce, and 
the interefts of commerce for that of 
the human race, not Icfs fuperior to 
thofe vain ideas of the balance of £u> 
rope fo valuable to political compilers^ 
he beheld, in the deftrudion of the 
Ottoman empire, millions of men at 
leaft alTurcd of (hunning under the 

4 

defpotifm of a fovereign the intolerable 
defpotifm of a whole people; he hoped 
VoL. I* C c to 
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CO fee the imperious manners of the 
Ead which condemn women to a dif- 
graceful flavery baniflied into the un¬ 
happy climates that gave them birth.. 
Immenfe countries fituated under a 
propitious Heaven, deftined by nature 
to be clothed with all the produdions- 
moR iifeful to mankind, would have 
been reftored to the induftry of their 
inhabitants; thefe countries, the firft 
in which marl difeovered genius, would 
have beheld, again fprkiging up in 
their bofom, tlie arts of which they 
“^ve the moft perfed models, and the 
fcicnccs, whofe foundations were laid* 
by them- 

The 
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The ufual fpeculations of fome mcr- 

1 

chants would without doubt have been 
deranged, and their profits diminifhed; 
but the real welfare of all people would 
have been augmented, becaufe it is not 
poflible to extend the fpace on the 
globe in which agriculture flourifhes, 
commerce isfecurc, atid Induftry adtive, 
without increafing for the ufe of jill men 
the mafs of enjoyments and rcfources. 
Can it be defirable that a philo- 
fopher fhould prefer the riches of fom’e 
nations to the liberty of an entire peo¬ 
ple, and the commerce of a few cities to 
the progrefs of agriculture and of the 
arts in a great empire ? Far from us 
be thofe dcfpicable reafpners who wgijld 

C q a ftill 
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flill hold Greece in Turkifh chains, in 
order that they may feize on the per- 
fons of men, fell them as herds of cat¬ 
tle, compel them, by the dread of pu- 
nifhment, to furnilh food for their 
infatiable avarice ; and who gravely 
calculate the pretended wealth which 
is produced, by thefe outrages on 
nature. 

That men Ihould every where be 
free, and that each country (hould en¬ 
joy the advantages given it by nature, 
would be the common interefts of all 
people, as well of thofe who have re- 
ailumed their rights as of thofe in 
which certain individuals, and not the 

community 
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community, have been benefitted by 
the diftrefs of others. Oppofed to 
objedbs fo grand and to that eternal 
good which would arife out of a revo¬ 
lution fo vaft, of what importance 
would the ruin of a few avaricious men 
be ; and of men too, whofe wealth 
originated in the tears and the blood 
of their fellow citizens 1 

Thus thought M. Turgot; and thus 
Voltaire could not but think. 

Men have declaimed againft the in- 
juflice of a war againft the Turks: 
can we be unjuft toward a hoard of rob¬ 
bers, who hold a people in flavery, 

C c ^ and 
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«nd whofe avidtous ferocity overwhelms 
thde people with outrages } Let them 
return to thofc deferts which the imbe¬ 
cility. of Europe permitted them to 
quit, fmee, in their brutal pride, they 
have continued to produce a race of 
tyrants! At length, let the country of 
thofe to whom we owe our knowledge, 
our arts, and even our virtues, ceafe to 
be diflionoured by the prefence of a 
people who unite the defpicablc vices 
of effeminacy to the ferocity of favages! 

Feiars are entertained for-the balance 
•of ’Europe, as though fuch conquefts 
would hot diminHh, inffead of increaf- 
iligthe powtr of the cohquerors; as 

though 
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though Afia muft not long offer an eafy 
prey to the ambitious, which would 
give them a diffaffe for the hazardous 
conquefts which might be obtained in 
Europe. It is not the policy of princes, 
it is the wifdom of a civilifed people, 
which mull for ever preferve the peace 
of Europe ; and the more civilization 
Hull extend over the earth, the more 
lhall we behold war and conquells, as 
well as flavery and mifery, difappear, 

Louis the XVth died. This prince, 
who had long in his condud contemn¬ 
ed the precepts of the moral chrillian, 
was not, however, fuperior to fup^jrfti- 
tious terrors. The menaces of religion 

C c 4 affumed 
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airumednewvigourto terrify him on the 
appearance of the leaft danger; but he 
imagined that a promife of continence 
fo eafily made on a death>bed, and 
cenain words from the mouth of a 
prieft, could expiate the errors of a 
reign of fixty years. Even more timid 
than fuperftitious, accuftomcd by the 
Cardinal de Fleury to confider liberty 
of thought as a caufe of diforder in 
ftates, or at leaft of embarralTmcnt to 
governments, it was neverthelefs inde- 
fpight of himfelf that under his reign 
human reafon made a rapid progrefs in 
France. He who laboured for its ad¬ 
vancement with moft fuccefs and fplen- 
4 Qyr was become the object of his 

hatred. 
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hatred. Yet he refpefted in Voltaire 
the glory of France; and could not 
view, without pride, the admiration of 
Europe place one of his fubjecls in the 
firft rank of illuftrious charaders. 

His death made no change in Vol¬ 
taire’s fituation. To the prejudices of 
Cardinal deFleury, M. Maurepas join¬ 
ed a llill more implacable hatred of all 
thofe who rofc fuperior to the ordinary 
clafs of men, 

Voltaire had been profufe of his ex¬ 
aggerated praife of Louis XV. till the 
time of his vifit to the court of Prufiia, 

but 
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but without being able to difarm the 
king’s unjufl diflikc of him. He had 
obfervedan almoft abfolutc filence from 
the period in which the errors and mis< 
fortunes of this reign would have ren¬ 
dered eulogy abjedt. But after the 
death of .that monarch he dated to be 
jufl to his memory, at the inllant in 
whicli nearly the whole nation fecmed 
happy in wounding his name. It has 
Been remarked that the philofophers, 
whom Louis XV. did not patronize, 
were at that time the only perfons who 
obferved fome impartiality; while the 
-priells, ioaden with his benefadtions, 
infuked his weaknefs. 


The 
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The new reign foon prefented to 
Voltaire hopes which he had not dared 
to form. M. Turgot was called to the 
adminiftracion. Voltaite knew him to 
be a man of profound genius, who, in 
every fpecies of fciencc, had created 
furc and determinate prindples on 
which he had founded all his opinions, 
and according to which he direded the 
whole of his condud ; a glory that no 
other ftatcfman has been worthy of 
partaking with him. He knew that, to 
a foul zealous for the truth and for the 
happinefs of man, M. Turgot united 
fortitude that was above all fear, and 
grandeur of charader fnperior to all 

didimulation; that in his eyes the moft 

% 

important 
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important fituation was but the means 
of executing his falutary views; and 
appeared to him no more than a vile 
flavery when that hope fliould be loft. 
In fine, Voltaire knew that, free from 
all prejudices and detefting, in thofe 
prejudices, the moft dangerous ene¬ 
mies of the human race, M. Turgot 
regarded the liberty of thought and of 
the prefs as the right of each citizen, 
and the right of entire nations, whofe 
happinefs the progrefs of reafon alone 
can eftablifti on an immoveable bafis. 

In the nomination of M. Turgot, 
Voltaire faw the dawn of the reign 
of reafon ; fo long difavowed and 

much 
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much longer perfecuted; he dared to 
look for the rapid fall of prejudices^ 
and for the deftruAion of that cowardly 
and tyrannic policy which, tofl atter the 
pride or indolence of men in place, had 
condemned the people to humiliation 
and mifery. 

Yet his attempts in favour of the 
vaflals of Mount Jura were ineffedtual; 
and in vain he endeavoured to ob¬ 
tain for d’Etallonde, and for the me¬ 
mory of the Chevalier de la Barrc, that 
diftinguilhed juftice which humanity 

and the national honour equally re¬ 
quired. Thefe objedswere foreign to 
the department of the finances; and 

that 
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that fuperiority of information, of cha- 
ra&er, and of virtue, which M* Turgot 

could not conceal, had created him, 
in the other miniders and in the in» 

triguing fubalterns of office, too many 
enemies ; who, finding neither ambi¬ 
tion nor perfonal projects to oppofe in 
him, bent ihemfelves againft all that 
they believed confonant with his juft 
and beneficent dcfigns. 

\ 

Befide, liberty could not be reftored 
to the vafTals of mount Jura without 
offending the parliament of Brfan^on ; 
the revifion of the proeeft of Abbeville 
had humiliated that of Paris; and an 
uawife policy had re-eftabli(bed the 

a parliaments 
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parliaments without taking advantage 
of their temporary overthrow, and the 
little credit of thofe who had replaced" 
them, to introduce into the laws and 
the tribunals an entire reform, the ne- 
ceflity of which was felt by all enlight¬ 
ened men. But an adminiftration 
wliich was feeble, and tire enemy of re¬ 
formation, did not dare or did not 
with to feize this occafion, in which 
the public good had found flill lefs ob- 
ftacles than in the mftairce which was fo 
fhamefully neglefted by the Chancellor 
Maupeou. 


Thus aifb, through complaifance to 
the prejudices of the parliaments, mini* 

fters 
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ftcrs fuffered the advantages for the 
reform of education to be loft, which 
■was offered to them by the deftrudtion 
of the Jefuits. They did not even, in 
1774, take any precaution to prevent 
the renewal of the contentions which, 
in 177c, had led to the ruin of the 
magiftracy. They had purfued but a 
lingle object, the advantage of fecuring 
a pcrfonal gratitude, which gave to the 
authors of the change a means of em- 
ploying the credit of the corps, whofe 
re-eftabli(hment was their work, with 
fuccefs againft the rivals of their 
power. 

the only advantage which 
Vi||Eaire could obtain, from the admi- 

niftration 
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niftration of M. Turgot, was to witli- 
draw the little country of Gex from 
the tyranny of the farms. Separated 
from France by mountains, having an 
eafy communication with* Geneva and 
Switzerland, this unfortunate country 
could not be fubjefted to the revc*- 
nue laws without becoming the theatre 
of perpetual war between the fervants 
of the revenue and the inhabitants, 
nor without paying expences.for the 
colle< 5 lion ftill more burdenfome than 
the impofts themfelves. The little im¬ 
portance of this regulation ftiould have 

$ 

rendered it eafy; yet, it was long fo- 
iicited, in vain, by M. de Voltaire. 

VoL. I. Dd 


Part 
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Part of the provinces of France have, 
through various caufes, efcaped the 
yoke of the Farm-generaly or have only 
borne half of its weight; but the farm- 
ers-general have incefTantly increafed 
their limits, and envelloped in their 
chains detached cantons which had 
long been protefted by feudal privi¬ 
leges. They believed that their God 
Terminusy like that of the Romans, 
ought never to recede; and that the 
firft ftep he Ihould retreat would be the 
prdage of deftrudtion to the empire. 
Their oppofition, however, could not 
induce M. Turgot to abandon a juft and 
beneficenc operation, which, without 

injury 
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injury to the revenue, would Icffen the 
burden of the inhabitants, diminiih the 
number of crimes and oppreflions, and 
reftore profperity and peace to a diftrift 
pillaged by defpotifm. 

The country of Gex, then, was de¬ 
livered from the yoke, on condition of 
railing thirty thoufand livres ; and Vol¬ 
taire had the pleafiire of writing to his 
friends, in a parody of a verfe of 
Mithridates: 

£t fftfs dernio's regards ont vu fuir Us nmmis *k 

Voltaire^s refpedl: for M. Turgot 
would have been augmented by the 

* And, at length, IVe Teen the exe'demen 

D d a edidls 
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edicts of 1776 had he not ahead)' 
known that minifter's genius, and com¬ 
prehended his views. This great ftatef- 
man had perceived that, placed at the 
liead of the finances at a moment in 
which he was embarrafled by the mafs 
of the public debt, and by obftacles 
which the courtiers and the firft minifter 
oppofed to every great reform in ad- 
miniflration and to all important eco¬ 
nomy, he could not diminifli the im- 
poflis; but he wiflied, at leaft, to give 
feme confolation to the people, and 
fome indemnity to the proprietors of 
Mds, by reftoring to them rights of 
which they had been deprived by op- 
pritfive regulations. 


The 
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The remains of feudal flavory which 
fpread defolation through the coun¬ 
try, which compelled the poor to la¬ 
bour without hire, and deprived agri¬ 
culture of the hulbandmen’s cattle, 
were changed into an impoft, paid only 
by the proprietors of land. Through 
all the cities, ridiculous corporations 
obliged a part of tlie inhabitants to 
purchafe the right of labouring; thofe 
who fubfifted by commerce or their 
own induftry were compelled to live 
under the vaflalage of a certain number 
of privileged people, or to pay a tri¬ 
bute to thefe bodies; this abfurd infti- 
tution dilappeared, and the right of 

D d 3 freely 
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freely employing their time and 
ftrength was reftored to the citizens. 

The proprietors of grain and of wine, 
the firft harraffed by popular preju- 
dices, the other by defpotic privileges, 
which had been exioned by particular 
cities, were relieved from thofe oppref- 
fions ; and thefe wife laws could not 
fail to accelerate the progrefs of agri¬ 
culture, and multiply the national 
wealth, by infuring the fubfiftence of 
the people. 

But thefe beneficent edifts were the 
fignal of that minifter's fall who had 

the 
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tlic boldnefs to conceive them. They 
excited the oppofition of the pj^rlia- 
ments wlio were interefted in fupport- 
ing the Jurandes * the fertile fource of 
lucrative law fuits, who were not lefs 
attached to the old regulations which 
furnilhed them with the means of act¬ 
ing on the minds of the people, who 
were irritated to fee the burden of 
making roads laid on the opulent own'> 
ers of land, and were without any hope 
that an imwordiy condefeenhon would 
continue to lighten the weight of their 
individual taxes, but who were more 
particularly alarmed at the influence 

• The wardenftiip of the different companiei 
pi tradclaen. 


Pd4 


which 
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which fccmed to be acquired by a mi- 

nifter, whofe benevolent fpirit menaced 

0 

the overthrow of their power. 

The intrigues of the enemies of M, 
Turgot were ftrengthened by this 
league of the parliaments; and it was 
then perceived how ferviccable to their 
fecret and pernicious defigns was the 
manner in which the tribunals had 
been re-eftablifhed; it was then feen 
how dangerous it is to a minifter to 
defign ilie welfare of the people; and, 
perhaps, were we to mount up to the 
caufe of events, we ftiould find that 
the fall even of vicious minillers has 
originated in the good which they 

wifhed 
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wilhcd to do, and not in the evil which 
they have produced. 

In the calamities of France Voltaire 
beheld the deftruAion of hopes which 
he had entertained for the idvance- 
ment of the human mind. He had 
imagined that intolerance, fupcrftition, 
and the monftrous prejudices which in¬ 
fected every branch of legiflation, every 
department of power, and all con¬ 
ditions of fociety, would have fled be¬ 
fore a mlnifter who was the friend of 
. jufticc, of liberty, and reafon. Such as 
have accufed Voltaire of bafe adula¬ 
tion, fuch as have bitterly reproached 
him with the ufe which he made of 

praife, 
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praife, perhaps too frequently, to in¬ 
fluence the minds of powerful men 
and to compel them to be juft and 
humane, may compare thofe praifes to 
his eulogy of M. Turgot, and to his 
EpiJIle to a Man which he addreffed to 
that minifter at the moment of his dif- 
grace. They will then diftinguifli the 
admiration which is the rcfult of feel¬ 
ing, from a compliment ; and the 
eftecin which arifes in the foul, from 
the play of imagination; and they will 
perceive that Voltaire committed no 
other crime than tliat of treating cour- * 
tiers as women: nearly the fame pro- 
teftations are beftowed on the whole 
and it is the tone alone that di- 

ftinguifl^Qs 
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ftingiiifties the praife which is felt from 
that which is given to poiitenefs. 

Voltaire, offering incenfe to kings 
and minifters to engage them on the 
fide of truth, and Voltaire, celebrat¬ 
ing genius and virtue, fpeaks not the 
fame language. Did he wilh only to 
flatter, he was prodigal of the charms 
of his brilliant imagination, he mul¬ 
tiplied thefc ingenious ideas which 
were ever ready at his call; but did he 
wi(h to render an homage acknow¬ 
ledged by his heart, it was his foul 
which efcaped him, it was his reafon 
which fpoke. During his vilit to Paris 
bis admiration of M, Turgot was in- 

fufed 
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fufed through all his difcourfe. M. 

Turgot was the man whom he oppofcd 

to all who complained of the depravity 

of our age ; and to him his mind gave 

$ 

its entire approbation. I have feen him 
take his hands, bathe them with his 
tears, kifs them, in defpight of M. 
Turgot’s rcfiftancc, and cry with a 
voice interrupted by fobs: '‘Let me 
kifs the hand which would feal the 
happinefs of the people.” 


Voltaire had long defired to revilit 
his country, and to enjoy his reputation 
iri^the midft of the fame people who 
been the witnefs of his firft fuccefs 

f 

too often the accomplice of his 



enemies. 
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enemies. M. de Villette had lately, 
at Ferney, efpoufed Mademoifelle dc 
Varicour, a lady defcendcd from a 
noble family in the country of Gex, 
whom her relations had confided to the 
care of Madame Denis. Voltaire ac¬ 
companied them to Paris, partly led 
by the defire of feeing the reprefen- 
tation of the tragedy of Irene, which 
he had fhortly before finifhed. It had 
been kept a profound fecret; and ma¬ 
lice had not time to prepare her poifon, 
nor would the public enthuiiafm have 
permitted its operation. A croud of 
men and women of every rank and 
condition, from whom his verfes had 
drawn the tears of humanity, who had 

2 fo 
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fo frequently admired his genius at the 
theatre and in reading his works, who 
were indebted to him for their im¬ 
provement, whofe prejudices he had 
deftroyed, and to whom he had im¬ 
parted a fpark of that zeal againll fana- 
ticifm by whofe flame he was devoured, 
were eager to behold him, Jealoufy 
was filcnt before a glory wliich it was 
impoflible to cxtinguifli, before the 
benefit which he had conferred on man¬ 
kind. Minifters, and proud prelates, 
were obliged to refpeft the idol of the 
nation. This enthufiafm was even fpread 
through the common ranks of the peo- 
1 *; they crouded round his windows, 
ind paired whole hours there with the 

hope 
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hope of feeing him for one moment. 
His carriage, which could fcarcely pro- 
ceed along the ftreets, was furrounded 
by a numerous multitude, who blefled 
him and celebrated his works. 

The French academy, which had not 
adopted him till the age of fifty-two, 
lavilhed honours on him, and received 
him rather as fo^’creign of the em¬ 
pire of letters than as an equal. The 
children of thofe haughty couniers, 
whofc pride had been wounded to fee 
him live in their fociety without mean- 
nefs, and who had wilhed to humiliate 
in his perfon the fuperiority of genius 
and talents, contended for the -honour 

of 
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of being prefemcd to him, and of an. 
opportunity to boaft that they had feert 
Voltaire. 

But it was at the theatre, where he 
had fo long reigned, that he had the 
greateft honours to expecl:. He went 
to the third reprefentation of Irene j 
which was, indeed, but a feeble tra¬ 
gedy; which, however, poffeffed many 
beauties, and in which the wrinkles of 
age could not conceal the facred im- 
preffiop of genius. He alone drew the 
attention of a people, eager, to diftin- 
guifii his features, to obferve his gef- 
tures, to purfue the direftion of his 
eyes. His buft was crowned on tlw 
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ftage in the midft of applaufe, cries of 

♦ « 

joy, and tears of enthufiafm. To quit 

the theatre he muft pafs through the 

multitude that crouded round him; 

Feeble, fcarce able to fupport hirafelf, 

the guards, -which were deljgned to 

proteA him from the eagernefs of zeal, 

♦ 

became ufelefs;. at his approach*, each 

• ♦ 

retired with a relpeftful attention, or 
difputed the honour of fu|^oiting him 

4 

a moment on the {lairs; each flep of^ 
fered him hew aid, nor was any one 
permitted to arrogate too long the rig^ 

I 

of giving him aHillance. 

0 

The fpei^lators followed lihn to his 
apartment, and the air was filled with 
. VoL. E c th^ 
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the cries of Long live Voltaire! Long live 
the Henriade! Long live Mahomet! num¬ 
bers fell at his feet, and numbers kiffed 
his garment. Never has man been re¬ 
ceived with more interefting marks of 
admiration and of public affetftion, nor 
ever has genius been honoured by a 
more flattering homage; and this ho¬ 
mage was addrefled, not to jiis power, 
but to the happinefs which he had con¬ 
ferred on man. An illuflrious poet 
'would have been received only with 
plaudits : tears flowed before the phi- 
Jofopher, who had deftroyed the fetters 


of reafon, and avenged the caufe of 


anity, 
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The fublime and impaffioned foul of 
Voltaire was moved with thefe tributes 
of refpeft and zeal: “ They wifli me 
to die with plcafiire/* he faid; but it 
was the voice of fcnfibility, and not the 
artifice of felf-lovc. In the midft of 
the honours paid him by the French 
academy, he was particularly ftruck 
by the pofiibility of introducing into 
that place a more daring philofophy: 
“ They treat me with more attention 
than I merit,'* he faid to me, one day; 
“ do you know that I do not defpair 
of caufing the eulogium of Coligny to 
be fpoken there ?** 

During the run of Irene, he Was 
employed in revifing his eflay on the 

E e 2 Man- 
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Manners and the fpirit of Nations; and 
to give, in that work, fome new wounds 
to fanaticifm. He had with fecret plea- 
fure obfer\'ed, at the theatre, that the 
lines which were received with the 
greateft acclamations were thofe in 
which he attacked fuperftition and the 
names Ihe had long rendered facred; 
and it was to this objeft he aferibed all 
the glory he had acquired. He beheld, 
in diat general admiration, the empire 

which he had cxercifed over the mind, 

* 

and the deftruftion of prejudices which 
he had accomplilhed. 

At this fame time, Fai'is boailed, 
alfo, the prefence of the celebrated 

I Franklin, 
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Franklin, who, in another hemifphere, 
had been the apoftle of philofophy and 
toleration. Like Voltaire, he had often 
employed the weapon of humour which 
corrects the abfurdities of men, and 
had difplayed their perverfenefs as a 
folly more fatal, but alfo worthy of 
pity. He had joined to the fcicnce of 
mctaphylicks the genius of pra(5tical 
philofophy ; as Voltaire, tliat of poetry. 
Franklin had delivered the vaft coun¬ 
tries of America from the yoke of Eu¬ 
rope ; and Voltaire had freed Europe 
from the yoke of the ancient theocracy 
of Alia. Franklin was eager to fee a 
man wliofe reputation had long been 
fpread over both worlds; Voltaire, al- 

E e 3 though 
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though he had loft^he habit of fpeak- 
ing Englifh, endeavoured to fupport 
the converfation in that language; and, 
afterwards rcalTuming the French, he 
faid : jtf n'ai pu refiPtr an tVfir tk pnrkr 
ftn moment la lan^ue dc AL Franklin 

The American philofopher prefented 
his grandfon to Voltaire, with a jcqueft 
that he would give him his bencdiclion. 

God and liberty!*' faid Voltaire; “ it 
is the only bencdidlion which can be 

w 

given to the grandfon of Franklin,” 
I'hey went together to a public affem- 
bly of the academy of fcicnccs, and the 

* I e^d not reftft the defire cf fyc.iiiiDg the 

Franklin for a moment. 

public 
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public ar the fame time beheld with 
emotion thefe two men, born in differ¬ 
ent quarters of the globe, refpeftable by 
their years, their glory, the employment 
of their life, and both enjoying the in¬ 
fluence which they had exercifed over 
the age in which they lived. They em¬ 
braced each other in the midft of public 
acclamations, and it was faid to be So¬ 
lon who embraced Sophocles. But the 
French Sophocles had trampled on er¬ 
ror and advanced the reign of reafon; 
and the Solon of Philadelphia, having 
placed the conftitution of his country 
on the immoveable foundation of the 
rights of men, had no fear of feeing 
his uncertain laws, even during his own 

E e 4 life. 
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life, open the way to tyranny and pre- 
pare fetters for his country. 


Age had not enfeebled tlic adivity 
of Voltaire, and the tranfports with 
which he was received by his fellow 
citizens feemed to renew his vigour. 
He formed the defign of refuting what¬ 
ever the Duke de St. Simon in his me¬ 
moirs, then unpublilhed, had written 
under the influence of hatred and pre¬ 
judice, liiiftthefe memoirs, whichmight 
derivJlbflie authority from the known 
probity of the author and from his rank 
and title of cotemporary, fhould appear 
time in which men would be too 



removed from the eventi of which 
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he fpeaks, to deleft error and defend 
the truth. 

He had alfo induced the French aca¬ 
demy to adopt the defign of forming 
its diftionary on a new plan. They 
were to have deduced the hiftory of 
each word from the period in which it 
had appeared in the language, to give 
the various meanings which it alTumcd 
in different ages, and the various ac¬ 
ceptations it had received, and to em¬ 
ploy, in order to difplay thefe varied 
fliades, not capricious phrafes, but ex¬ 
amples fclefted from authors of the 
greateft authority. Then would have 
been feen the true literary and gram¬ 
matical 
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matical didlionary of the language, and 
not only foreigners but even French¬ 
men might, in that work, have acquir¬ 
ed a knowledge of all its delicacy. 

This didlionary would have prefent- 
cd inftruftive pages to men of letters, 
would have contributed to form the 
national taflc, and arrefted the progrefs 
of corruption. Each academician was 
to have explained a letter of the alpha¬ 
bet. Voltaire undertook the letter A; 
and, to excite the induftry of his bre¬ 
thren, and to banifli the difficulty of 
executing this plan, he was defirous to 
finifli, within a few months, that part 
of the work which he had affumed. 
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His ftrcngth was wafted by fuch excef- 
five application; and he had been mugh 
reduced by a fpitting of blood, caufed 
by his efforts during the reprefentation 
of Irene. Yet, the aeftivity of his mind 
fubdued all, and concealed from him 
the real weaknefs of his conftitution. 
At length, deprived of ffeep by an irri¬ 
tation produced by too intenfe labour, 
he wilhed to procure fome hours repofe, 

that he might be in a condition to lead 
the academy irrevocably to engage in 
the new diftionary, againft which fome 
objeftions had arifen ; and he refolved 
to take opium. His imagination pof- 
fefled all its vivacity, his foul was equally 
reftlefs and impetuous, his character 

abated 
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abated not of its gaiety and its vigour, 
when he took the opiate which he judg¬ 
ed to be ncceflary. During the fame 
evening, his friends had heard him ex- 
prefs his dcreftation of prejudices with 
his ufual eloquence; and foon after be¬ 
held him viewing them only on the 
ridiculous fide, and deriding them with 
that peculiar grace and aptnefs which 
charaAerifed his Tallies of wit. But he 
took the opiate at feveral dofes, and 
was deceived as to the quantity, pro¬ 
bably in the Ipecies of intoxication 
which the firft had produced. The 
fame accident happened to him about 
thircyryears before, and then placed his 
in danger. Unhappily, this time, 

his 
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his wafted powers were unable to con¬ 
tend with the poifon. He had long been 
fubjeft to a complaint in the bladder, 
and in the general decay of his organs, 
that foon contracfted an incurable dif- 
eafe. 


Scarcely could he, during the long 
interval between this fatal accident and 
his death, preferve his recolleAion for 
a few fucceflive moments, or difengage 
himfelf from the lethargy in which he 
was plunged. To the young Count de 
Lalli, however, who was even then cele¬ 
brated for his courage, and who has 
fince deferred celebrity by his elo¬ 
quence and patriotilm, he wrote, in one 

of 
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of rhefc intervals, thofe lines, the laft 
^hich were traced by his hand, in which 
he applauds the royal authority whofc 
juftice had lately annulled one of the 
attrocious adts of parliamentary defpo- 
tifm. At length, he expired on the 
30ih of May, 1778. 

The arrival of Voltaire at Paris had 
re-kindled the fury of the fanatics, and 
wounded the pride of the chiefs of the 
hierachy ; but it had alfo infpired Tome 
priefts with an idea of building their 
reputation and their fortune on the 

4 ,« 

C||^erfion of this illuftrious enemy^ 
Certainly, they could not flatter them- 
ftlves with the hope of fubduing him,- 

a but 
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but they did not defpair of inducing 
Jiim to diflemble. Voltaire, who wilhed 
to remain at Paris without being tor¬ 
mented by facerdoial accufations, and 
who, from a habit acquired in his 
youth, thought it beneficial to the in- 
tcrefts even of the friends of reafon, 
that certain fccnes of intolerance fhould 
not liiccccd his lafl: moments, had fent 
in the beginning of his malady for an 
almoner of the incurables, and who 
liad boafted of having reftored to the 
bofom of the church the Abbe de 
L^Attaignant, known by offences of 
another kind. 

The Abbe Gauthier confefTed Vol¬ 
taire, and received a profeffion of faith 

from 
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<Tom him by which he declared dial he 
died in the catholic religion^ in which 
he was born. 

When this circumftance was known, 
which offended enlightened men rather 
more than it edihed the devotees, the 
curate of Saint Sulpice ran to his pa> 
rifliioner, who received him with po- 
litenefs, and gave him according to 
ufage a handfome offering for his poor 
people. But, mortified that the Abbe 
Gauthier had anticipated him, he dif-* 
covered that the almoner of the in¬ 
curables hacjyipcen too eafily fatisfied 
with his penitent, and diat he ought 
to have required a more particular pro- 
ifdSon of faith, and an exprefs difavowal 

of 
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of all the doftrines, contrary to ortho¬ 
doxy, which Voltaire had been accufed 
of maintaining. The Abbe Gauthiers 
pretended that, by requiring every 
thing, all would have been loft. Dur¬ 
ing this difpiite, Voltaire recovered, 
Irene was played, and the converfion 
was forgotten. But, in the moment of 
the relapfe, the curate returned to Vol¬ 
taire, abfolutely refolved not to inter 
him, if he could not obtain the defired 
recantation of his errors. 

This curate was among thofe men 
who are a mixture of hypocrify and 
imbecility; he fpoke with the obftinatc 
peifuahon of a maniac, and a<fted with 

VoL. I. F f the 
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the flexibility of a jefuit; he was hum¬ 
ble in his manners even to bafenefs, 
arrogant in his facerdotal prctenlions, 
fawning with the great, and charitable 
to the populace who are governed by 
the priefts that diftribute alms to them, 
and in fine, he harrafled the Ample 
citizens, by his imperious fanaticifm. 
He earneftly wiflied to compel Voltaire 
at lead; to acknowledge the divine na¬ 
ture of Jefus Clirift; to which he was 
more attached than to any other dogma. 
He, one day, drew Voltaire from his 
lethargy, by (houting in his ear : “ Do 
you believe the Divinity of Jefus 

Chrift?”-In the name of God, 

fir,” replied Voltaire, “ fpeak to me 


no 
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no more of that man ; but let me die 
in peace.^' 

The prieft. then declared that he was 
compelled to refiife him burial; but he 
was not authorifed in this refufal; forj 
according to the laws, it ought to have 
been preceded by a fentence of excom¬ 
munication, or a fccular judgment; 
and even an appeal might have been 
made againft an excommunication, as a 
matter of abufe. Voltaire’s family, by 
complaining to the parliament, would 
have obtained juftice; but they feared 
the fanaticifm of that body and the ha¬ 
tred of its members to Voltaire, who 
had fo often combated its pretenlions 

F f 2 and 
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and exerted his powers againft its in- 
juftice. They did not perceive that 
the parliament could not, without dif- 
grace to itfelf, depart from the princi¬ 
ples on which it had afted in favour of 
the Janfenifts ; they did not know that 
a great number of the young magiftrates 
waited only for an occafion of effacing, 
by fome fplendid a«ft, the reproach of 
fanaticifm by which they were degraded, 
of dignifying themfelves, by ordaining 
a mark of refpeft to the memory of a 
man of genius whom they had been un- 

enough to number among 
their enemies, and offhewing that they 
cliofe rather to atone for their injuftice, 
to yield to any incitements of ven¬ 


geance. 
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geance. The friends of Voltaire did 
not obferve how much power they had 
acquired by that enthufiafm which his 
name had excited ; an enthufiafm which 
had gained every clafs in the nation, 
and which no authority would venture 
openly to infult. 

They chofe rather to negociate with 
government. Daring neither to offend 
public opinion by gratifying the ven¬ 
geance of the clergy, nor to difpleafe 
the priefts by compelling them to obey 
the laws, fearing to mortify facerdotal 
pride Ihovtld they ereA a public mo¬ 
nument to a great man whofe afhes 
were bafely difturbed by prieffs, or 

F f 3 iliould 
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flioiild they indemnify his memory 
for the lofs of ecclefiaftic honours, 
to which he had fo little claim, by ci¬ 
vic honours due to his genius and the 
fervices he had done the nation, minif- 
ters approved a propofal which was 
made of removing Voltairc^s body to 
the church of a monaftery, of which 
his nephew was abbe. It was accord¬ 
ingly conduced to Sccllieres, and the 
priefes agreed not to interrupt the exe¬ 
cution of this defign. However, two 
ladies, of diftinguilhed rank and very 
great djj^votees, wrote to the bifliop of 
Troyes ^engage him, in quality of 
dioegan bifliop, to oppofe the burial, 
fortunately for the honour of the 

bifliop. 
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bilhop, thefe letters arrived too late, 
and Voltaire was interred. 

The French academy had obferved 
a cuftom of fiying mafs at the church 
of the Cordeliers for each of their de- 
ceafed members. The arcKbilhop of 
Paris, Beaumont, fo well known by 
his ignorance and fanaticifm, prohibit¬ 
ed the performance of the ceremony. 
Tlie Cordeliers obeyed with regret; but 
they knew that the confeffors of the 
archbifliop would pardon his fpirit of re¬ 
venge, and would forbear to recommend 
juftice to him. The academy, there¬ 
fore, refolvcd to fufpend the pradtice 
of this ceremony till the infult offered 

F f 4 to 
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CO the moft ilUiftrioiis of its members 
fltculd be repaired. Thus Beaumont 
became, in defpight of himfelf, the in- 
ftrument of deftro5 ing a ridiculous fu- 
perftition. 

Mean while the king of Pmflia com¬ 
manded a folemn mafs to be faid for 
Voltaire in the catholic church of Ber¬ 
lin ; and the academy of Pruflia was 
invited to attend. But that which was 
more glorious to Voltaire, was, that 
the king in the field of battle, where 
at the head of an hundred and fifty 
tlioufand men he defended the rights 
of the princes of the empire and im- 
pofed laws on the Auftrian power, wrote 

the 
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the eiilogium of that illuftrious man, 
whofe difcipic and friend he had been, 
and who perhaps had never pardoned 
him the unworthy and difgraceful vio¬ 
lence which he had endured at Franck- 
fort, but towards whom the monarch 
was inceflantly and involuntai ily led by 
his natural taftc and his admiration of 
genius. This eulogimii nobly compcn- 
flited for the mean vengeance of the 
priefts. 

Of all the enormities which, in the 
times of ignorance and liiperlHiion, 
the prieils have obtained the jvower of 
committing again'l human nature with 
impunity, that which is cxcrcifed on 

the 
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the bodies of the deceafed is unquef* 
tionably the leaft prejudicial ; and, in 
the eyes of enlightened men, chofe out¬ 
rages can appear no other than a title 
to renown. Yet, rcfpe* 5 t for the re¬ 
mains of men who luve been dear to 
us is no prejudice; it is an affeflion in- 
fpired by nature herfclf, who has plac¬ 
ed, in tlie recefles of our hearts, a 
veneration for every thing that can re- 
cal to our remembrance beings whom 
friendihip or gratitude have rendered 
ikered to our feelings. The liberty of 
offering a forrowful homage to their 
alhes is then a precious right to delicate 
minds, and the power of chufing that 
which their fenfations lhall dictate, can-. 


not. 
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nor, without injuftice, be taken away; 

0 

ftill iefs may this confolacion be forbid¬ 
den at the will of an intolerant fc£b, 
who have ufurped, with an audacity 
too long endured, the right of controul- 
ing the thoughts of men, or of inflift- 
ing punifhment for them, 

Befide, the empire of prejudice over 
the minds of the populace is not yet 
deftroyedj a Chriftian deprived of bu¬ 
rial is ftill, in the eyes of inferior peo¬ 
ple, the objedt of horror and difdain; 
and this injuftice is extended even to his 
family. If, indeed, the hatred of priefts 
would purfue none but men who are im¬ 
mortalized by their works and whole 

glory 
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glory embraces all ages, we might par¬ 
don their defpicable efforts; but their 
liatred may be attached to viftims Icfs 
illuffrious; and all men have the fame 
rights. 


Government, in fome degree afham- 
cd of its feeble condudl, hoped to 
cfcape public contempt by prohibit¬ 
ing the naming of Voltaire in any 
writings, or in thofe places where the 
police was accuftomed to violate the 
freedom of fpeech, under the pretence 

4 

of pre^rvittg order, which it too often 




confounded with a refpcA paid to ef- 
tablifhed and proteded follies. 


The 
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The public papers were forbidden to 
fpeak of his death; and the comedians 
had orders to perform none of his pieces. 
Minifters did not difeover that means 
like thefe, of preventing the anger of 
the nation againfl their weaknefs, would 
only ferve more fully to provoke it; and 
to demonftrate that they had neither 
courage to merit the approbation nor 
to fupport the blame of the public. 

This fimplc recital of the incidents 
of the life of Voltaire has fufficiently 
developed his chara< 5 ter and his mind; 
the principal features of wliich were 
benevolence, indulgence for human 
foibles, and a hatred of injuftice and 

oppreffionr 
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opprcflion. He may be numbered 
among the very few men in whom the 
love of humanity was a real paflion; 
which, the nobleft of all paflions, was 
known only to modern times, and took 
rife from the progrefs of knowledge. 
Its very exiftcnce is fufficient to con¬ 
found the blind partifans of antiquity, 
and thofe who calumniate philofophy. 

But the happy qualities of Voltaire 
were often perverted by his natural 
reftleflhefs, which the writing of tra¬ 
gedy had but increafed. In an inllant 
he would change from anger to alfec^ 
tion, from indignation to a jeft.' Born 
^fe'ith violent paiEons, they often hurried 

him- 
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him too far; and his refUcfTnefs de¬ 
prived him of the advantages which 
ufually accompany fiich minds ; parti¬ 
cularly of that fortitude to which fear 
is no obilaclc, when action becomes a 
duty, and vvliich is not lhaken by the 
prefcncc of danger forcfcen. Often 
would Voltaire expofc himfelf to the 
ftorm with rafhncfs, bur rarely did he 
brave it with conftancy; and thefe in¬ 
tervals, of temerity and weaknefs, have 
frequently afflicted his friends, and af¬ 
forded unworthy caufc of triumph to 
his cowardly foes. 

His affections were permanent, and 
his friendfhip for Genonvillc, the pre- 

iident 
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fident de Maifons, Formont, Cideville, 
the Marchionefs du Cliatelet, d*Argen- 
tal, and d’Alembert, feldom obfcured 
by pafling clouds, ended only with his 
life. From his works we difcover that 
few men of feeling have fo long pre- 
ferved the remembrance of friends loft 
in early youth. 

He has been reproached with his nu¬ 
merous difputes, but in none of thefe 
he was the aggreflbr. His enemies, 
ihofe at leaft to whom he was irrecon- 

4 

cileable, and whom he devoted to the 
world’s contempt, did not confine 
themlelves to perfonal attacks; they 
Were his acci^ers to the fanatics, and 

wifticd 
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■wiflied to bring down the fword of per- 
lecution on his bead. It is no doubt 
affli<fting to be obliged to place in this 
lift men of real merit; men like the 
poet RoulTeaii, the two Pompignans 
I-archer, and even RoiilTeau of Geneva. 
But is it not more excufablc to carry 
vengeance too far, in felf-defence, and 


• One of them has lately, by his noble and 
patrioiic conduA, effaced the fpots which his epis¬ 
copal accufations had fixed upon his reputation. 
He IS at prefent feen to adopt the fame principles 
of freedom, with fortitude, for which in his works 
he bitterly rcpioached phUofophers, and againft 
which he invoked the vengeance of defporifm. It 
would be wrong to accufe him of wilful tergiver* 
fation : nothing is more common than men who, 
to a worthy mind and integrity of underilanding, 
join timidity; and dare not examine ceit^ prin¬ 
ciples, nor think for themfclves on certain fub- 
jefts, till firft fupported by public opinion. 

VoL. I. G g 


to 
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to be unjuft in the indulgence of anger, 
the firft motive of which is founded in 
rcftitude, than to violate the rights of 
man, by endangering the freedom and 
fafety of a citizen, to gratify pride, 
the aims of hypocrify, or an obftinatc 
attachmeiit to opinions ? 


Voltaire has been cenfured, for his 
attacks on Maupertuis; but were not 
thefe attacks confined to the mere aft 
of rendering a man eternally ridicu¬ 
lous, who, by bafe intrigues, had en- 


tkavoured to diftionour and min him: 

who, to revenge fome jefts, had 

0 

kUled the power of a king, irritated by 


*8 infidious arts, to his aid ? 



Voltaire, 
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Voltaire, it is laid, was envious ; which 

has been anfwercd by the following 
# 

line, from Tancred : 

De qui Jans Vuntvcrs psut^il itre jahufc * ? 

TeSf he was envious of Buffon, What! 
■could the man whofe mighty arm had 
ihaken the antique pillars of the tem¬ 
ple of fuperitition, and who aipired to 
metamorphoTe the vile herd which ib 
long had groaned under the facerdotal 
Tod into men, could he be envious 
the lucky and fplendid defcripcion of 
the manners of a few animals; or eke 

* Does the worl.l contain a man whom he might 
envy? 

G g 2 


more 
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more or lefs fortunate combination of 
fome fyftems, the falfity of which is 
proved by fads ? 

He was envious of J, f, Roujfeau, The 
boldnefs of RoufTeau did indeed excite 
that of Voltaire: but was tlie philo- 
fopher who beheld the progrefs of 
knowledge, polifhing, emancipating, 
and perfeding the human fpecies, and 
who enjoyed the revolution as bis pro¬ 
per work, was he jealous of the elo¬ 
quent writer who wilhed to condemn 
the mind of man to eternal ignorance > 
Could the enemy of bigotry be jealous 
of him who^ not finding fufHcient fame 
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in the deftruction of its altars, vainly 
endeavoured to rebuild them ? 

Voltaire did not do juftice to the 
genius of Roufleau, becaufe his mind 
being equitable, and void of affedtation, 
felt an involuntary repugnance to ex¬ 
aggeration ; becaufe a tone of aufterity 
prcfented to his fancy a tindture of hypo.* 
cricy, the fmallefl fliade of which could 
not but difguft his frank and independ¬ 
ent foul; and becaufe, being accuf- 
tomcd himfelf to treat all fubjedts with 
humour, gravity in the little details of 
paffion, or of human life, always ap¬ 
peared to him to partake of the ridicu¬ 
lous, He was unjuft, becaufe Roufleau 

G g 3 had 
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htd angered him, by returning injury 
to offers of fervice; had accufed him 
of perfecution, when he was employed 
in 'his defence, and had himfelf direft* 
ed the hand of perfecution coward 
Vokaire. 


He WHS jealous of Montejquieu, He had 
caufe to complain of the author of the 
fpirit of laws, who affefted to treat him 
with indifference, and almcft with con¬ 
tempt ; .partly from foolHh pride, and 
partly from timid policy. Yet the cele¬ 
brated faying of Vokaire, that “ Hu¬ 
manity had loft its claims, and that 
Montefquieu found and reftored them,” 
it Ac belt cu'Iogium ever pronounced 
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on the fpirit ctf laws, and even exceeds 
the limits of juflicc. It is only true 
relatively to France; fince, without 
mentioning the works of Althiifius’* 
and fome others, the rights of man 
were reclaimed with more energy and 
candour in the works of Locke and 
Sidney, than in thofe of Montefquicu. 

Voltaire often criticifed the Ipirit oi 
laws, but ufually with juftice. The 
proof that he was right, in attacking 
Montefquicu, is that we now perceive 
the inofl abfurd and fatal prejudices 

• A German lawyer, of the XVI. century, who 
maintained at that time that all poifrer originated 
in the people. 


Gg4 . 
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finding fupport by quoting works of 
that celebrated man; which, had not 
the progrefs of knowledge at length 
broken the fetters forged by the dog¬ 
mas of authority, concerning queftions 
which ought only to be fubmitted to the 
teft of reafon, would in the prefent day 
have done more mifehief to France, 
than they have done good to Europe. 
The enthufiaftic partifans of Montef- 
quieu have affirmed that Voltaire was 
incapable either of judging or of un- 
derftanding his works. Irritated by 
fuch aflenions, he well might mingle 
a little ill humour with juft remark; in 
which he would be landtioned by haugh- 
tinefs fo ridiculous. 


The 
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The fafliion of taxing Voltaire with 
envy was fo prevalent, that to this paf- 
hon have been attributed his fage ob- 
fervations on the work of Hclvetius; 
which, from refpc<5t to a perfecuted 
philofopher, he had the delicacy not 
to publilh during the life of that writer. 
Nay, his very anger at the fliort lived 
fuccefs of Ibnie ill written tragedies was 
called envy; as if anger could not be 
felt, except relatively to felf, at feeing 
fame ufurped, which is fo often fatal to 
the progrefs of philofophy and the arts. 
How much has the praife fo prodigally 
beftowed on Richelieu, Colbert, and 
other minifters, impeded the advance¬ 
ment of reafon, in the fciencc of politics! 

While 
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While we read the works of Voltaire, 
we perceive no man perhaps ever pof- 
felTed accuracy of underftanding in a 
fuperior degree. This he preferved in 
the cnthufiafm of poety, as well as in 
the exuberance of humour; this was 
ever the guide of his tafte and of his 
opinions, and is one of the principal 
rcafons of the inexprellible charms 
which are difcovered, in the perufal of 
his works. No mind perhaps ever com* 
bincd more ideas at a time, decided 
with more rapid fagacity, or difplayed 
more depth, in whatever required a lar 
borious analyhs or continued medita- 
tioii. The ftrength of his eagle^fCye 
!^cn has aftoniOicd oven thofe who 


were 
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were indebted to fimilar means for ideas 
the moft profound, and combinations 
the moft extenfive and prccife. In con- 
verfation he has often been known to 
feledl the beft of a multitude of ideas, 
to arrange them in the moft pcrfpica- 
clous and effeiftual manner, and to 
clothe them in the moft happy and 
brilliant language. 

Hence the ineftimable advantage of 
being ever clear and unaffefted with¬ 
out infipidity, and of being read with 
equal pleafure by the moft ignorant, 
as well as by the moft enlightened. 
Reading his works with refledtion, we 
find in them a multitude of profoundly 

philo- 
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philofophic and true maxims; which 
cfcapc fuperficial readers, becaufe they 
do not enforce attention, nor require 
any effort to be underftood. 

If we confider him as a poet, we fliall 
find that, of the various fpecics which 
he attempted, the ode and comedy 
were the only ones in which he did not 
deferve the higheft rank. He failed in 

comedy becaufe, as it has previoully 
been remarked, he had the gift of feizr 
ing the ridiculous of opinion, but not 
of character, fuch as could be put in 
a^ion, and which alone is proper for 
comedy. Not that, in a country where 

the 
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tlie mind of man ihould have freed 
kfelf from all its bonds, and in which 
philofophy fliould have become popu¬ 
lar, abfurd and dangerous opinions 
might not be rucccfsfully exhibited on 
the ftage : bur rhis kind of freedom is 
at prefent no where to be found. 

To him poetry is indebted for the 
liberty of exercifmg itfelf in a field 
more vaft. He has Ihewii how it may 
be united with philofophy; fo that 
poetry, without being deprived of any 
of its charms, rifes to new beauties; 
and philofophy, without being dry or 
inflated, preferves its accuracy and 
depth. 


We 
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We cannot read his theatrical wri¬ 
tings, without obferving that to him 
the tragic art is indebted, for the whole 
progrefs which it has made fince Ra¬ 
cine : nor can even thofe who refufe 
him fuperiority, or equality, of poeti¬ 
cal talents, without ftupidity or injuf- 
tice, deny this progrefs. His latter 
tragedies prove, that he was far from 
fuppofing he had carried this fo difficult 
art to its utmoft extent: he was fenlible 
that tragedy might ftill approach more 
nearly to nature, without being depri¬ 
ved of its pomp and dignity; that it 
ftill addided itfelf too much to local 
manners ; that the love of women was 
.* too frequent fubjeft; that their paf- 

fions 
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fions ought to be reprefcnted on the 
ftage as they exift in life, and their af- 
feftion firft difcovercd only by the ef¬ 
forts made to conceal it, and not pub¬ 
licly avowed, unlcfs in thofe moments 
when excefs of danger, or of misfor¬ 
tune, no longer admit of difguife. He 
thought too that charafters void of af- 
fec^atio'n, great by nature, and ftran- 
gers to intereft and ambition, might 
afford a fource of new beauties, and 

impart to tragedy more variety and 

* 

truth. But he became too feeble to 
execute his own conceptions; and, if 
we except the father of Irene, we fhall 
find his latter tragedies rather leffons 
than models^ 
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If, therefore, etpecially in the arts, 
the man of genius be he who by en¬ 
riching them has moft extended their 
limits, who has merited this title more 
than Voltaire ? yet has it been refuted 
him by writers, moft of whom were, 
indeed, too deftitutc of genius them- 
felves to feel its true charaftcriftics. 

To Voltaire wc are indebted for 
having taken a more extenfivo and 
ufeful view of hiftory than the an¬ 
cients. It has in his writings become, 
not a narrative of events, not the pic¬ 
ture of the revolutions of a nation, but 
that of human nature, painted from the 
life, and the philofophic rcfult of the 

experience 
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experience of all people, and of all 
ages. He firft introduced true criticifm 
into hiftory; firft iTieved that the na¬ 
tural probability of accidents ought to 
be admitted, as proofs for or againft 
hiftorical authenticity; and that the 
philofophic hiftorian ought, not only 
to rejedt miracles, but fcrupuloully to 
examine the motives for crediting thofe 

fadts which depart from the coriimon 

# 

order of nature. 

Perhaps he may occafionally have 
forgotten the fage rule which he hkn- 
felf invented, and wliich, rigoroufly 
adhered to, may demonftrate truth. 

Still to him we are indebted for having 

H h freed 


VoL. I. 
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freed hiftoryfrom that croud of extraor* 
dinary incidents, adopted without proof, 
which, making the greateft impreflion 
on the mind, blinded men to the moft 
natural and the bell demonllrated fa(5ls» 
Before his time men knew little of hif* 

tory, except the fables by which it was 
disfigured. He Ihcwed that the abfur- 
dities of politheifm had never been the 
religion of any but the vulgar, among 
the greateft nations; and that the belief 
of one God, common to all people, had 
BO need of being revealed by fuperna- 
tural means. He proved that all na- 
ticif have pradtifed the grand princi- 
pies of morality, and with increafing 

purity in proportion as they were more 

civiliaed 
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civilized, and better informed. He 
taught us that the influence of religion 
has often corrupted, but never improv¬ 
ed morality* 

As a philofopher, he was the firft to 
afford an example of a private citizen, 
who, by his wifhes and his endeavours, 
embraced the general hiflor}" of man in 
ever}^ country and in every age, oppof- 
ing error and oppreflion of every kind, 

and defending and promulgating every 
ufeful truth. 

The hiftory of whatever has been 
done in Europe, in favour of reafon 
and humanity, is the hiflory of his la* 

H h 2 hours 
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hours and beneficent afts. If the ab- 
furd and dangerous cufiom of interring 
the dead within the walls of cities, and 
even in churches, has been abolilhed 
in fome countries; if, on the continent 
of Europe, men, by means of innocu- 
lation, have, in part, efcaped a difeafe 
which threatened life, and often was 
deftru£live of happinefs ; if the catholic 
clergy have loll their dangerous power, 
and will foon be deprived of their fcan- 
daloiis wealth; if the liberty of the 
fh’efs be increafed; if Sweden, Ruffia, 
Poland, Prulfia, and the dominions of 
houfe of Auftria have beheld the 
l^yranny of intolerance vanilh ; if eveh 
in France, and feme of the provinces 

I of 
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of Italy, it has fiafFered attacks; if the 
fhameful remains of feudal valTalage 
has been Hiaken In RulHa, Denmark, 
Bohemia, and France; if Poland now 
feels its injuftice and danger*; if abfurd 
and barbarous laws have been generally 
abolilhed, or are threatened with ap¬ 
proaching deftruclion ; if the neceflity 
of reforming the adminiftration of pub¬ 
lic juftice be every where felt; if the 
continent of Europe has been taught 
that men pofiefs a right to the ufe of 
reafon; if religious prejudices have 
been eradicated from the higher claflSjs 
of fociety, and in part effaced from the 
hearts of the common people; if their 
defenders have been reduced to the 

H h 3 fhame- 
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fhameful neceility of maintaining their 
political utility; if the love of humanity 
be now the common language of all 
governments; if wars Ihould become 
lefs frequent, and if the pride of kings, 
or claims which the rud of time has 
concealed, be no longer alledged as 
the pretence for their commencement ; 
if we have beheld the malk ftripped 
from the face of religious fedtaries, who 
were privileged in impofling on the 
world; and if rcafon for the firft time 
has begun to Hied its clear and uni- 
form light over all Europe; we ftiall 
every where difeover, in the hiftory of 
the changes that have been effected, 
tke name of Voltaire; and Ihall every 

where 
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where find him beginning the battle, 
or deciding xhe .victory. 

But generally obliged to conceal his 
intentions, and ma/k his attacks, though 
his works arc in every hand, the prin¬ 
ciples of his philofophy arc but little 
known. 

Ignorance and error are the foie caufe 
of the mifery of man; and the errors 
of fuperfiition are the mod fatal, be- 
caufe they corrupt every fource of rea- 
fon; and their defhiidive enthufiafin 
teaches their adherents to commit crimes 
without remorfe. That mildnefs of 
tnanners which is compatible with every 

H h 4 form 
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form of government diminiihes evils, 
the cure of which reafon muft one 
day cifedt, and impedes their progrefs. 
Oppreflion itfelf, in a humane nation, 
aiTumes the charaifter of the people; 
and is rarely guilty of great barbarity, 

in a country where arts and efpecially 
literature are beloved. Freedom of 
thinking is tolerated out of refpeft to 
them, though men want the fortitude 
to love it for its own fake. 

Our endeavours, therefore, fhould 
be to inspire the mild and confolatory 
vinucs, which lead to reafon, which 
all men may pra(£^ice, which agree 
every polilhed age, and which 

. KV » 

may 
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may teach hypocrify itfclf fome good. 
They Ihoukl particularly be prefered 
to thofe auftcre morals which feldom 
cxift, in common minds, without a 
mixture of unfeeling feverity; which 
are to hypocrify at once fo eafy and fb 
dangerous; which often terrify tyrants 
but feldom confole mankind; and the 
neceflicy of which proves the misfor¬ 
tune of thofe nations whofc hiftory they 
adorn. 

By informing mankind, and by ren¬ 
dering them more humane, we beft 
may hope to lead them the fureft and 
eafieft road to freedom. But we nei¬ 
ther can hope to fpread knowledge nor 

foften 
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foften the manners of nations, if fre¬ 
quent wars accuftom them to the ihed- 
ing of blood without rcmorfe, and to 
contemn the fame which awaits on the 
arts of peace ; or if, occupied in op- 
preflion or in felf-defence, men fliould 
continue to eftimate their virtue by the 
ill they have been able to do, and ima¬ 
gine the art of killing to be the art of 
moft utility. 

The more men are enlightened the 
more they will be free, and the lefs 
difficuk will be the attainment of free- 
dom. But let us not teach oppreiTors 
to form a league againil reafon ; let us 
conceal from them the neceffary and 

firm 
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firm union which exifts between know¬ 
ledge and liberty ; and let us not too 
foon inform them that a nation without 
prejudice muft inftantly be free. 

If we except theocracies, it is the 
immediate intereji of all governments that 
the people Ihould be humane and en¬ 
lightened. Let us not teach them that 
their more dijiant intereji is to leave men 
in a ftate of ignorance. Let us not 
oblige them to choofe between the in- 
tereft of pride and that of repofe and 
fame. To induce them to love rcafon, 
Ihe mud always appear in a gentle and 
peaceful form; and, far from terrify¬ 
ing them by imprudent threats, while fhe 

aiks 
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afks their fiipport muft offer her own. 
If we attack oppreffors before we have 
taught the oppreffed, we ftiall rifk the 
lofs of liberty and the death of reafon. 
Hiftory affords proofs of this truth. 
How often, in defpitc of the generous 
efforts of the friends of freedom, lias a 
Tingle battle reduced nations to the 
llavcry of ages! 

And what is the kind of liberty en¬ 
joyed by thofe nations which have re¬ 
covered it by force of arms, and not by 
the force of reafon ? It has been tempo¬ 
rary freedom, and fo difturbed by 
ftorms that it remains doubtful whether 
it were or were not an advantage. Have 


not 
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Slot moft of them confounded the forms 


of rcpublicanifm with the enjoyment of 
right, and thedefpotifm of mimbers with 
freedom. How many unjuft laws, con¬ 
trary to the rights of nature, have dif- 
honoured the code of all nations which 
have recovered their liberty, during 
thofe ages in which realbn was ftill in 
its childhood 1 


Why not profit by this fatal expe¬ 
rience, and wifely wait the progrefs of 
knowledge, in order to obtain freedom 
more effectual, more fubftantial, and 
more peaceful ? Why purchafe it by 
torrents of blood, and inevitable con- 
fulion, and give that to chance which 


time 
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time muft certainly and without blood- 
fhed beftow ? In order to be more free 
and to be ever fo, we ftiould wait the 
time when men, releafed from their 
prejudices and guided by rcafon, will 
be worthy of freedom, becaufe they 
will know what are its true claims. 

What therefore is the duty of a phi- 
lofopher ? To attack fuperftition; to 
point out peace, wealth, and power 
to governments, as the infallible re¬ 
wards of.thofe laws which fecure reli¬ 
gious liberty ; and to teach them how 
much they have to fear from priefts, 
whofe fecret influence will ever menace 
the repofe of nations in which the li¬ 
berty 
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berty of the prefs is under the leaft re- 
ftraint. For, previous to the invention 
of the art of printing, it was impoflible 
to ihake "off this ihameful and fatal 
yoke: and, till facerdotal authority 
fhall be entirely annihilated by reafon, 
there will be no medium between ab- 
folure ignorance and dangerous com¬ 
motion. 

The philofophcr will Ihew that, 
without freedom of thought, the fpirit 
of the clergy mull again produce aflaffi- 
nation, tortures, profcriptions, and civil 
wars; and that, by enlightening the 
people only can nations, and kings, be 
fecurcd from lucli facred crimes. He 
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will prove that men who wifti for ab* 
folute power over the mind will employ 
force inftead of reafon, will oblige con^ 
fcience to cede to their dogmas, and, 
for from affording morality a more folid 
balls by combining it with religious 
notions, will corrupt and deftroy itj 
while they feck, not to promulgate 
virtue, but, to make their adherents 
the blind inftruments of their ambition 
and avarice. Should he be afked what 
is to be the fubfiitute of the prejudices 
thus deftroyed, he would anfvver—I 
have delivered you from a wild beaft, 
whichi was devouring you, and yo^aik 
for a fub^itute.” 


Were 
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Were he to be reproached with re*» 
peating die fame theme too often, and 
with too obftinately attacking errors in 
themfelvcs beneath contempt, he will 
reply—They are not contemptible while 
credited by the vulgar. And, though 
it be lefs glorious to combat vulgar 
error than to teach new truths to fages, 
it is neceflary, in order to break the 
bonds of reafon and to open a free 
road to truth, to prefer utility to fame. 

Inftead of proving that fviperftition 
is the fupport of defpotifm, if he write 
to people under an arbitrary govern¬ 
ment, he will prove that it is the ene¬ 
my of kings ; and of thefe two truths 

VoL. I. I i he 
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he will purj>ofely dwell upon that which 
may aid the caufe of humanity; and not 
on that by which it may be injured, 
becaufe liable to be mifunderftood. 

Ififtcad of declaring war againftdef- 
potifrfi, before reafon fhall have aflem- 
bledfufficient powers, andcallingnations 
to the "banners of freedom, who neither 
love it Aor underftand what freedom is, 
he will enumerate to them and their 
governors the various oppreflions which 
are common to them aH, and which it 
is as well the inters of thofe Who com- 
maiKi as thofe who obey toToototrt. 
To IVmplify and 'humanize tire laws, to 
counteraft the <^pfeifion ofJhbbrdinate 

a tyranny. 
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tyranny, to break off the fhackles with 
which falfe policy may have encum¬ 
bered the induftry and liberty of trade, 
in order that freedom may be the only 
happinefs wanting to mankind, and 
that nations worthy of freedom may be 
prefcntcd to her, fuch will be. his ef¬ 
forts, fuch his theme. 

Such is the refult of the pliilofophy 
of Voltaire, and fuch the fpirjt which 
pervades his works. 

Let men, who, if he had not writ¬ 
ten, would ftill have been the flaves of 
prejudice, or would have trembled to 

they had lhaken of its yoke, 

I i 2 accufe 
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accufe Voltaire of having betrayed the 
interefts of freedom, becaufe he de¬ 
fended it without fanaticifm and im¬ 
prudence ; let them judge him by thofe 
enlightened principles which were ten 
years pofterior to his death and half a 
century to his philofophy, and which, 
but for him, had ever remained the 
fecret opinions of fages; let them con¬ 
demn him for having dillinguilhed be¬ 
tween the good, which may exift with¬ 
out liberty, and the happinefs to which 
liberty only gives binh; let them for¬ 
bear to perceive that had l^ltaire in- 
fufed into his firft writings the princi¬ 
ples of freedom of the elder Brutus, 
or in other words of American inde¬ 
pendence. 
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pendence, neither Montefquicu nor 
Roufleau would have written as they 
have done ; that if, like the author of 
the Syfieme He la Naturey he had invited 
the kings of Europe to fupport the 
power of the pricfts"^, Europe would 
ftill have been fuperftitious, and would 
long have remained in bondage; and 
let them forget that in books, as in 
behaviour, we ought to dilplay the 
courage only which the occafion re- 


• The tranflator fpeaks from memory, but he 
•believes himfelf juftified in faying that this accufa- 
tion of the author of the Syjieme tie la Nature is 
falfe, whofe do£lrInc, if he docs not grofsiy inif> 
take, was, that the defpotic power of kings and 
priefts was founded in reciprocal fupport, and 
that defpotifm of every kind v/as equally hateful 
and delhuftive. 

lij 


quires ; 
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thtit injulUce will but little 
injure the gldry of Voltaire. Men of 
genius ntuft be his judges, men who 
can difeover, in a fucceffion of various 
Work.6, as well from their form and 
ftyle as from their principles, thefccret 
plan of a philofopher, who is waging 
continual but bold and artful war on 
prejudice; rather intent on conqueft 
than on renown; too great to be vain 
of his opinions, and too much the 
friend of the human race not to make 
their utility the grand objedt of his pur- 
luits. 

Voltaire has been accufed of partiali¬ 
ty to njonarchial government, but this 

accufarion 
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acculation only can imppfe on fuch as 
have not read his works. It is true 
he hated, beyond even nionarchial pow¬ 
er, ariftocratic defpotifm, which unites 
rigour to hypocrify and tyranny more 
auftere to morals more perverfe; nor 
was he ever the dupe of the parliaments 
of France, or the nobles of Sweden 
and Poland, who give the name of free¬ 
dom to the chains with which they 
would load their vafials. In this opi¬ 
nion, Voltaire has been joined by all 
philofophers who have fouglit the de¬ 
finition of a free ftate in the nature 
and mind of man, and not, like the pe¬ 
dant Mably, in examples, drawn from 

1 i 4 the 
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the tyrannical anarchies of Italy and 
Greece. 

He has been blamed for having be- 
ftowed too much praife on the pomp 
of the court of Louis XIV. and accu- 
fation was in this inftance well found- 
ed; it was the only prejudice of his 
youth which he never Ihook off, and 
there are few nicn who can hope they 
have vanquilbed all their errors. It 
has been aflerted, that he fuppofed ce¬ 
lebrated artifts, orators, and poets, 
were all that were necefiary to render a 
people happy, but never could he en¬ 
tertain fuch a thought. He fuppofed, 

indeed, 
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indeed, that arts and literature polifhed 
the manners of men, and made the 
road of reafon fmooth and fafe, and 
that the love of them rendered thofe 
who govern beneficent of heart, often 
prevented them from committing afts 
of violence injufticc, and that, 
under equal circumftances, the moft 

r 

ingenious and poli(hed people would 
always be the leaft wretched. 

His pious enemies have taxed him 
with having aflaulted, by wilful mif- 
quotation, the religion of his country, 
and extending incredulity even to athe- 
jfm; both of which charges are equally 

falfe. 
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&irc. Among a multitude of objections, 
founded on proofs and on palTages cited 
from books, fiippofed to have been in- 
fpired by God himfelf, a very fmall 
number of errors only can be difcover- 
ed; and thofe cannot be imputed to 
him as wilful miftakes^becaufe, com¬ 
paring them to the numerous accurate 
quotations and faCts related with pre- 
cifion, it js evident that nothing could 
have been of lefs ufc to his caufe. 
When contending with bis adverlaries, 
his maxim continually was, nothing 
ought to be Cl edited which is not prov¬ 
ed, and every thing flsould be rejedted 
which is cffenfive to reafon and pro¬ 


bability; 
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bability; and the anfwer he has con* 
tinually received was, whatever cannot 
be demonftrated an impoflibility ought 
to be adopted and adored. 

He conftantly appeared to be per- 
fuaded of the^exiftence of a Supreme 
Being, but without remaining blind to 
the ftrength of the objeftions oppofed 
to that opinion. While he thought he 
beheld the regular order of nature, he 
could not but perceive thofe ftriking 
irregularities which he was unable to 
explain. 

This was his perfuafion, though it 
was far from that ablblute certainty in 

tho 
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the prefence of y?hich all difScuIties 
vanifli: the work entitled, II font pren¬ 
dre un parti, ou le principe d'aHion^, 
perhaps contains the ftrongeft proofs of 
the exiftence of a Supreme Being, 
which men have yet been able to colled. 

He believed as much of free will as 
dt^plianal man can believe ; that is, he 
Relieved man has the power to refill 
inclination, and to weigh the motives 
of adion. 

His incertitude refpeding fpirit was 
almoll abfolute, and even concerning 

* Decide we mud, or the principle of aftion. 

the 
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the exiftence of the foul after the de- 
ccafe of the body; but as he imagined 
this opinion, as well as that of the ex- 
iftence of a God, was beneficial, he 
rarely allowed himfelf to mention his 
doubts, and generally dwelt rather on 
the proofs than on the objeftions. 

Such was the philofophy of Voltaire; 
and we, perhaps, (ball find, while we 
read his life, that he has been more 
admired than known ; that though 
gaul abounds in fome few of his pole¬ 
mical writings, his predominant fen- 
fadon was aftive benevolence; that his 

• f 

affedion for the unfortunate exceeded^ 
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his hatred of his eisemies ; and that the 

4 

paffion of fame in him was ever fubor* 
dinate to the more noble love of huma¬ 
nity. Superior to the oflentation of 
virtue, or to the concealment of his 
foibles, which he would fometimes can¬ 
didly confefs, though not proudly pro¬ 
claim, few men ever cxiftcd whofe lives 
have been more honoured by ads of 
greater worth or Icfs fullied by hypo-* 
crify.. In hne, let it be remembered 
that when, on the pinnacle of fame^ 
after having rendered the French lUge 
illudrious by his genius, and while 
throughout Europe he .e;^efcifed a de** 
of power over the minds of men 

hitherto 
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. Ktherto uaparalleled[» the foUowbg pa¬ 
thetic line, 

y'at fait UH peu dt hten, e*eji ma mtilUurauvrage*, 

was the unaffected expreffion of that 
habitual benevolence, which had taken 
pofleflion of his foul. 

* The little good Tve done, that Is my beft of 
wDiks' 
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